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The temporary headquarters of the Uni- 
ted Nations at Lake Success is situated in 
beautiful Long Island countryside which, 
two or three generations ago, was rolling 
farmland. The old farmhouse which is 
pictured on the back cover of this issue, in 
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United Nations. It is difficult to believe that 
the limits of the city of New York are only 
a few hundred yards away from this scene. 
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THIS WEEK 


T ue COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURE OF THE GENERAL 
AssSEMBLY CONCERNING RULES ON THE ADMISSION 
or New MemBers convened at Lake Success on 
May 26. It elected Mr. B. R. Sen of India as its 
Chairman and agreed to invite the members of the 
Security Council’s Committee on Membership 
Rules (China, Brazil and Poland) to attend its 
future meetings. 
A 

On May 19, Count Alberto Tarchiani, Italian 
Ambassador to the United States, handed to the 
Secretary-General a letter from the Italian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs containing a formal application 
for Italy's membership in the United Nations (see 
page 607). 

A 

THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PALESTINE con- 
vened for its first meeting at Lake Success on 
May 26. As six nations out of the 11-nation commit- 
tee were represented by alternates it was agreed to 
adjourn the meeting without electing a chairman 
and vice-chairman, and to hold a private meeting 
for an exchange of views on technical aspects of 
the committee’s work (see page 591). 


At its 137th meeting, held on May 22, the SEcuR- 
ity Councit decided to postpone further discus- 
sion of the Greek question until the report of the 
Commission of Inquiry in the BaJkans had been 
received. The Council rejected a proposal to revise 
the terms of reference of the Commission’s sub- 
sidiary group. The qucstion had been debated at 
the 134th, 135th and 136th meetings of the Council, 
held on May 16, 20 and ge respectively (see page 
583) . 

The Council decided to refer the application of 
Italy for membership in the United Nations to its 
Committee for the Admission of New Members, 
for study and report (see page 607). 

A 

In a letter to the Secretary-General, dated May 
22, Colonel General Enver Hoxha, President of the 
Council and Foreign Minister of Albania, said 
that on May 21, forty-three Greek planes, coming 
from Greece, penetrated 15 kilometres into Albania 
and wounded and killed a number of Albanian 
civilians. He asked that the Albanian protest be 
submitted to members of the Security Council. 
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On May 29, the Secretary-General received noti- 
fication that the United Kingdom had filed with 
the INTERNATIONAL CourRT OF JUSTICE its appli- 
cation against the Albanian People’s Republic in 
the Corfu Channel case. (On April 9, the Security 
Council decided that the United Kingdom and 
Albania should refer their dispute over the alleged 
mining of the Corfu Channel to the International 
Court of Justice) . 

A 

The draft statute and draft provisional rules of 
procedure of the Military Staff Committee were 
approved by the Security Council’s COMMITTEE OF 
EXPERTS at a meeting on May 23. 


A 


On May 23, the CoMMISSION OF INQUIRY IN THE 
BALKANS, meeting in Geneva, adopted its report to 
the Security Council concerning Greek frontier in- 
cidents. 

A 

The SussipiaRy Group of the Security Council’s 
COMMISSION OF INQUIRY IN THE BALKANS held its 
first two meetings in Salonika on May 20 and 21 
respectively. The Group began discussion on a let- 
ter received from the Greek liaison officer, dated 
May 14, which drew attention to five incidents 
stated to have occured since March 22 on the Greek- 
Bulgarian and Greek-Yugoslav borders. The letter 
requested the Group to make a thorough on-the- 
spot investigation of the incidents mentioned. 


4 


The composition of the TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL’s 
VIsITING MisstoN TO WESTERN SAMOA was com- 
pleted on May 27 with the acceptance by Mr. Cruz- 
Coke of Chile of the Council’s invitation to become 
a member. The other two members of the Mission 
are Mr. Francis B. Sayre of the United States and 
Mr. Pierre Ryckmans of Belgium. 


A 


The study of methods by which the Gexz.eral 
Assembly should encourage the progressive devel- 
opment of international law and its codification 
was continued by the COMMITTEE ON THE PROGRES- 
SIVE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AND ITs 
CopIFICATION at meetings on May 14, 15, 19 and 
20. On May 21 it adopted a resolution that the 
General Assembly should establish a single com- 
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mission for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
gressive development of international law and its 
eventual codification. The report of a sub-commit- 
tee, set up to study whether international conven- 
tions, or restatement of international law, or both, 
should be applied as a method of codification, 
was received by the Committee on May 27. A pro- 
posal that Governments may nominate not more 
than two persons of one nationality and not more 
than eight of other nationalities to serve as mem- 
bers of the future commission of experts on inter- 
national law was adopted. 

A 

The first session of the FiscAL COMMIssION of 
the Economic and Social Council convened at Lake 
Success on May 1g. Mr. Rudolphe Putman (Bel- 
gium) was elected chairman, Mr. Pavel Chernyshev 
(U.S.S.R.) and Dr. Jorge Ortiz Rodiguez (Colom- 
bia) , vice-chairmen, and Dr. A. R. F. Mackay (New 
Zealand) , rapporteur. 

Two Committees were appointed: Committee I 
—which completed its task of outlining the work 
to be undertaken in regard to public finance on 
May 23, after meeting on May 19, 20 and 21; Com- 
mittee II—which completed its consideration of 
matters related to international taxation on May 22, 
having met on May 20 and 21. 

On May 27 the Commission provisionally adopted 
its rules of procedure and formally accepted the 
reports of its two committees. 

A 

The SusB-CoMMIssiON ON FREEDOM OF INFORMA- 
TION AND OF THE Press of the Commission on 
Human Rights, convened at Lake Success on May 
ig. Mr. G. van Heuvan Goedhart (Netherlands) 
was elected chairman, Mr. Lev Sychrava (Czecho- 
slovakia) , vice-chairman, and Mr. George V. Fergu- 
son (Canada), rapporteur (see page 593) . 

A 

The Economic CoMMIssION FOR Europe, which 
convened in Geneva on May 2, completed its first 
session on May 15 (see page 601). 

A 

In Lausanne, the PREPARATORY COMMISSION. OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION con- 
cluded the second part of its first session on May 21 
(see page 597). 

Fs 

Meeting on May 20 and 21 in Geneva, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the PREPARATORY COMMISSION 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL ‘TRADE ORGANIZATION 
adopted a program for consideration of a draft 
charter and established two commissions for this 
purpose. 

On May 20 it was announced that between April 
23 and May 17, 65 countries had held 107 tariff 
negotiation meetings. 
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In Montreal, the Assembly of the INTERNATIONAL 
Civit AVIATION ORGANIZATION voted to accept the 
conditions for the conclusion of a working agree- 
ment with the United Nations. It adopted an 
amendment to its Constitution to permit the expul-’ 
sion of Franco-Spain from membership in the Orga- 
nization (see page 596) . 

Its Commission on Technical Questions recom- 
mended a study be made of the rising cost of pro- 
viding landing facilities for international air trans- 
port. It also proposed a method of handling 
violations of accepted international aviation stand- 
ards and practices, and submitted a plan for a 
550,000 to $100,000 revolving fund to provide air 
navigation facilities and services under emergency 
conditions. 

On May 14, Iceland signed an agreement to 
operate an important trans-Atlantic air navigation 
aid at Vik, Iceland. It joined five other member 
nations of ICAO in defraying the costs of operation. 

A 

On May 23, representatives of the Government 
of Australia were notified that the Governors of 
the INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT and the INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
Funp had approved Australia’s application for 
membership in both organizations. Australia’s sub- 
scription to the capital stock of the Bank will be 
2,000 shares of a total par value of $200,000,000 
and its quota to the Fund $200,000,000. 

A 


On May 15, the Wortp HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
announced that a ten-man team of American and 
Swiss medical specialists would constitute a “faculty 
on wheels” to Austria and Hungary during July 
and August. It is the first travelling teaching unit 
sponsored by the WHO Interim Commission to 
promote international exchange of medical and 
scientific knowledge. 

A 

In Paris the General Commission of the UNIVER- 
sAL PostaL Union decided in favor of affiliation 
of the Universal Postal Union with the United 
Nations as.a Specialized Agency. 


A 


The fourth session of the INTERNATIONAL EMER- 
GENCY Foop CounciL convened in Washington on 
May 26. The Secretary-General of the Council, 
Mr. A. D. Fitzgerald, presented his report. Previous 
to the meeting of the Council statements had been 
issued regarding the proposed distribution of the 
year’s very small world exportable supply of rice 
among twenty-two importing nations or dependent 
territories, and of 2,236,550,000 pounds of meat 
among importing nations in the first six months 
of 1947. 
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Council Rejects Restrictions on Balkan Group 


Discussion Postponed Pending Receipt of Report 


Tue Security Council on May 22 rejected a 
U.S.S.R. proposal to restrict the terms of reference 
which the Council’s Commission of Inquiry in the 
Balkans had given to its subsidiary group remain- 
ing in the area concerned. 

On the motion of Australia, the Council decided 
that further discussion of the Greek question 
should be postponed until such time as the report 
of the Balkan Commission is submitted. 

Discussion of the U.S.S.R. proposal began at the 
Council's meeting on May 12, when Andrei A. 
Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. presented his arguments 
in support of it (see the Weekly Bulletin, Vol 2, 
No. 19-20) ; it continued on May 16 and 20 and at 
two meetings on May 22. Representatives of Alba- 
nia, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugoslavia were present 
and took part in the discussion at the invitation 
of the Council. 


The Council had decided on April 18 that a 
subsidiary group should be maintained by the 
Balkan Commission in the area concerned. In_ its 
directive of April 29 to the subsidiary group, the 
Commission stated that, unless subsequently 
modified by the Commission or the Security 
Council, the group’s terms of reference should 
be the same as those which the Council had 
established for the Commission ‘itself on 
December 19, 1946, with the qualifications that 
the group should investigate only such incidents 
as may be brought to its attention as having 
occurred since March 22, 1947; that it should not 
hear evidence which was or could have been 
available to the main Commission, and that no 
incident should be investigated nor evidence heard 
except by formal decision of the group. 

The Commission directed the group to make 
its headquarters in Salonika and gave it authority 
to perform its functions in Northern Greece and 
in such places in other parts of Greece, Albania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia as, within its terms of 
reference, it may decide to be necessary or as di- 
rected by the Commission or the Security Council. 

On the other hand, the U.S.S.R. draft resolution 
which was rejected by the Council proposed that 
the group should carry out the investigation of 
facts only on the instructions of the Commission 
in each separate case; that it should report to the 
Commission about the results of such investigation; 
that the group should have its headquarters in 
Athens and should stop work with the liquidation 
of the Commission itself; and that the Commis- 
sion should bring its decision on the terms of 
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reference of the group into conformity with this 
decision of the Council. 

The Commission had also provided that liaison 
representatives of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece and 
Yugoslavia “shall be attached to the subsidiary 
group in order to assist it in its work.’” However, 
the Albanian Government advised the Commission 
that it saw no need to create the subsidiary group 
and hence could not agree to take part. The 
Yugoslav Government, too, stated that it was not 
in a position to accept the Commission’s decision, 
which in reality would lead to establishment of a 
new commission, and that it was not prepared to 
send its liaison officer. Neither did the Bulgarian 
Government consider it advisable to send a 
representative. 

The whole question arising from these state- 
ments was referred to the Council on May 5 by 
the Commission as being outside its terms of 
reference, and this question, together with the 
U.S.S.R. proposal, was on the Council’s agenda 
for the meetings of May 12, 16, 20 and 22. 

The first speaker on May 16, Fernand van 
Langenhove of Belgium, contended that the Greek 
question constituted a dispute to which Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Albania and Bulgaria were parties, 
and that, as such, these four countries were obliged 
to conform to the Council’s resolution of April 18, 
which directed the Balkan Commission — to 
maintain a subsidiary group in the area concerned, 
as well as the resolution of December 19, by which 
the Commission itself was established. 

Article 25 of the Charter, he pointed out, states 
that the Members of the United Nations agree to 
accept and carry out the decisions of the Security 
Council in accordance with the Charter. This 
article applies to Greece and Yugoslavia as Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and to Albania and 
Bulgaria, which not only deferred to the invitation 
of the Council to participate in its debates, but 
also assumed for the purposes of the dispute the 
obligations imposed by the Charter. 

Since the April 18 resolution of the Council 
was compulsory for the four states, these four 
states were in principle obliged and bound by the 
Commission’s resolution of April 29, which was 
adopted by the Commission in fulfilment of the 
instructions given to it in the resolution of the 
Council. The decision did not require the consent 
of those states, Mr. van Lagenhove emphasized. 

They should permit the subsidiary group and its 
staff freely to cross their frontiers, move within 
their borders and establish contacts with their 
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authorities. They should do all that is necessary 
to ensure that the investigations of the subsidiary 
group may be carried out effectively, such as 
obtaining testimony which the group may judge to 
be useful. 

However, he believed, they were not obliged to 
appoint liaison officers to the group, although the 
reference in the group’s terms of reference in this 
regard was of an imperative character. 

Except for this one point, which may have been 
only a question of drafting, he felt that the Com- 
mission had held itself strictly within the frame- 
work of its instructions and that its resolution of 
April 29 was therefore of a binding character. The 
Commission had given to the subsidiary group 
powers similar to its own, but of a less extended 
character. 


Inconsistent with Charter 

The representative of Yugoslavia, Sava Kasano- 
vic, on the other hand, contended that the 
Council’s resolution of April 18 was inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Charter. Thus the 
Yugoslav representative to the Commission could 
not co-operate in the work of the subsidiary group 
until the misinterpretation of the Charter was 
cleared up. 

The Security Council, he said, was the only 
organ of the United Nations which could take 
decisions regarding the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and good relationships among the 
United Nations, and the adoption of such decisions 
was conditioned upon a strict observance of pro- 
cedures prescribed in the Charter. Delegation of 
power was not provided for in the Charter, and the 
Council could not transfer to some other organ the 
power with which it was invested. 

Any directly interested state had the right not 
only to participate in the discussions of the 
Council, but to submit proposals and draft resolu- 
tions. No decision which might be taken by any 
organ other than the Security Council could have 
the authority of the decisions of the Council, nor 
could it bind Member states. 

The Balkan Commission had prescribed _ the 
competence and the procedure of the subsidiary 
group without consulting Yugoslavia, although, in 
so doing, it had discussed a matter which directly 
affected the interests of Yugoslavia as a Member of 
the United Nations. Therefore the Yugoslav 
Government could not, as a point of principle, 
consider such a decision legal, nor could it aliow 
the creation in existing international practices of 
any precedent under which individual states might 
be placed in a situation brought about without 
their participation, although their direct interests 
were affected. 

In forming the subsidiary group—although 
Yugoslavia felt that this was unnecessary—it could 
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well be the duty of the Council to prescribe its 
competence and to provide for the protection of 
the interests of the directly interested states in 
harmony with the procedures decreed in the Char- 
ter. By the very fact that the Council had delegated, 
its powers to the Commission, it had caused an 
uncertain state of affairs. 

Contrary to the instructions of the Council, 
the Commission had not only given the subsidiary 
group terms of reference which were not within 
the scope of its own terms of reference, but had 
transferred its entire task to the new organ. The 
Commission’s interpretation of the Council's 
April 18 resolution should therefore be revised, 
Mr. Kosanovic contended. That resolution, accord- 
ing to statements made before the Council, was to 
limit the group’s operations to Northern Greece 
and the frontier areas. The decision of the Com- 
mission, however, authorized the group to make 
its investigations in all areas of all four states 
mentioned. 

Further, the decision of the Commission permit- 
ted the subsidiary group to investigate future 
incidents, but the Commission was not entitled 
to take such a decision, because this was not within 
its own terms of reference. It was entitled to inves- 
tigate only those incidents which may have taken 
place up to the moment of the formation of the 
Commission. 

Yugoslavia was requesting the Council to 
re-examine the question of the validity of the 
resolution of April 18 and to bring the decision 
of the Commission into conformity with the basic 
rules of the United Nations. Yugoslavia would 
follow the decision of the Council based on the 
Charter and Rules of Procedure. 


Basic Cause of Incidents 


It was not incidents here and there with which 
the Council should concern itself, but.the basic 
cause of those incidents, the whole atmosphere in 
Greece. Yugoslavia believed that the repressive, 
undemocratic character of the present regime in 
Greece was the chief cause of disturbances, Mr. 
Kosanovic stated. 

His remarks at this point were interrupted by 
a lengthy discussion of a procedural nature as to 
whether the entire Greek question or only certain 
aspects of it were on the Council’s agenda. It 
finally developed that only those points raised 
by the U.S.S.R. proposal and the reference from 
the Balkan Commissicn might be discussed. 

When the representative of Yugoslavia conti- 
nued, he stated that the neighbors of Greece wished 
to have the accusation ihat they were provoking 
civil war in Greece removed as unwarranted as 
soon as possible. They also wished that the poison- 
ing of the Balkan atmosphere with actions such 
as those which were taking place in Greece today 
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might be prevented. When that was done, when 
it was possible for the Greek people freely to 
express their democratic will without pressure 
trom the outside, all causes of unrest would be 
eliminated. 

With extension of the investigation, particularly 
toward the neighbors of Greece, public opinion 
was led to incorrect conclusions which were damag- 
ing to Greece, to the Balkans and to the United 
Nations, he declared. 


Terms of Reference Exceeded 

At the meeting on May 20, Kahieman Ylli of 
Albania recalled that Albania had been opposed 
to establishment ol the subsidiary group in the 
first place because it seemed useles: and premature. 
In the Council’s resolution calling for establish- 
ment of the group, there was no mention, even by 
implication, of the participation of the states 
interested or that the work of the Co:nmission 
itself was finished. The request concerning liaison 
officers should not have been made by the Com- 
mission, Mr. Ylli contended, because, in making 
it, the Commission, from a strictly procedural 
point of view, was exceeding its terms of reference. 

Further, the Commission had made a decision 
outside its competence by simply transferring its 
terms of reference to the subsidiary group, thus 
establishing a second organ having the same 
authority and, above all, complicating the situation 
by the mere fact that one set of terms of reference 
intended for a particular situation had been given 
to a different organ without considering whether 
they would be valid in a different situation. The 
Council itself should have determined the group's 
terms of reference, he contended. 

The decisions of the Commission had no legal 
basis, were not in conformity with the Charter, and 
were not within the framework of the terms of 
reference which the Commission had received from 
the Council. In such a situation, the Albanian 
delegation could not conform to those decisions 
and was unable to participate in the results of the 
decisions. 

There was no refusal to co-operate with the 
United Nations, Mr. Ylli emphasized, but the 
Council should examine the problem with great 
care in order that a correct and precise interpre- 
tation might be given in conformity with the 
Charter. Although Albania was not a Member of 
the United Nations, it would act in conformity 
with the aims and principles of the Charter. 


Greece Accepts Decisions 
Vassili Dendramis of Greece, the next speaker, 
ceclared that Greece accepted and would carry 
out the decisions of the Council, the Commission 
and the subsidiary group. 
in considering the proposal of the representative 
of the U.S.S.R., he thought that it was important 
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to keep foremost in mind the objective of the 
Council to achieve a pacific settlement of the 
dispute by bringing to an end the continuing 
foreign interferences and border violations against 
which complaint was made. 

It was not only past incidents that endangered 
the maintenance of international peace, but also 
and particularly the incidents “that are occuring 
at this very moment.” After the departure of the 
Balkan Commission, he said, the northern neigh- 
bors of Greece resumed their interferences with 
increasing intensity. The subsidiary group was 
needed in Northern Greece, in Albania, Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia, to discourage, as much as it could, 
further acts hostile to the independence and inte- 
grity of Greece and to investigate promptly on the 
spot and report those incidents that might occur 
despite its presence there. 

It would cripple the effective functioning of 
the subsidiary group, he contended, to require it, 
as the U.S.S.R. proposed, to remain idle after the 
Commission had in each instance heard complaints 
of further incidents, engaged in delaying debates, 
and at least despatched specific instructions to the 
group. The evidence that it was the duty of this 
group to collect could, in the meantime, be hidden. 

It would also cripple the effective functioning 
of the subsidiary group to require it to make its 
headquarters far from the area where the incidents 
occured. The continuing interferences against 
which Greece complained were organized north of 
its borders, but they occured mainly in Northern 
Greece and along the borders. It was more than 
ever necessary that the subsidiary group should be 
stationed at Salonika, close to the frontiers, since 
the reasons which led the Council to establish the 
Commission were still present. 

While the main Commission was in Athens, Mr. 
Dendramis continued, the Greek Government was 
obliged many times to protest against the use of 
their privileged status by the liaison officers and 
agents of the disputant countries. They took 
advantage of their presence at the seat of the 
Greek Government to engage in further inter- 
ferences designed to aid those who would bring 
Greece by force into the Communist camp, he said. 

He thought that the subsidiary group should 
continue its activities until measures to be adopted 
by the Council, on the basis of the report of the 
Commission, had brought to an end the con- 
tinuance of the interferences that endangered the 
maintenance of international peace and security 
in southeastern Europe. 


Deterrent on Incidents 

Herschel V. Johnson of the United States quoted 
statements made by representatives to the Council 
on previous occasions to indicate that the Council, 
in setting up the subsidiary group, felt that the 
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purpose of the original resolution of December 19 
would be better served if, after the main Commis- 
sion had completed its principal investigation 
and was in Geneva writing its report, there should 
be a holding group in the area concerned which 
would act as a deterrent on elements which might 
wish to make trouble or create new situations. He 
thought that there could be little doubt that the 
term ‘“‘area concerned” was thought by the Council 
to refer to the area described in the resolution 
of December 149. 

No substantial reason had been advanced why 
the Council, by affirmative vote, should now repu- 
diate the action of the Commission and, as pro- 
posed by the U.S.S.R., require the group to remain 
in Athens instead of being stationed in Salonika, 
as directed by the Commission acting within its 
rights. 

Further, it would stultify the very purpose of 
having the subsidiary group there if its initiative 
were limited to investigating only those incidents 
which it was specifically directed to investigate by 
the main Commission, as proposed by the U.S.S.R. 
How, he asked, could the Commission, which had 
been instructed to come to*New York to assist 
the Council in its examination and study of 
the main report, usefully give directions to the 
subsidiary group in Greece on each _ particular 
incident which came up? It was in the interests of 
peace and security for the group to be able to 
act quickly and to report on any incident brought 
to its attention. 

The United States, Mr. Johnson added, nevei 
had any other idea than that the subsidiary group 
would cease its activity with the liquidation of the 
Commission itself. 

He was critical of the attitude of the Govern- 
ments of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania in ex- 
pressing their disagreement with a decision of the 
Council and then setting “themselves up as judges 
in their own case, whether they wil] fulfil a deci- 
sion which has been made under the authority 
of the Council.” 

In the view of the United States delegation, it 
was entirely inadmissable that the Council should 
accept their refusal to co-operate, whether or not 
they send representatives to act as liaison officers. 
If they refused to co-operate when requested to do 
so by the subsidiary group, they would put them- 
selves in the grave position of a deliberate defiance 
of the United Nations which, in the case of Yugo- 
slavia, would be a refusal by a Member to carry 
out obligations; in the case of the other countries 
it would be a refusal to abide by the obligations 
which they voluntarily assumed for the purposes 
of this present situation. Mr. Johnson expressed 
the hope that the Governments of those three 
countries would, on reflection, perhaps withdraw 
their objections. 


They would have ample opportunity, at the 
proper time and in the proper place, to discuss the 
substance of the Commission’s report which would 
shortly be coming before the Council, he added. 


Procedure not Defined 


Continuing the discussion, Colonel W. R. Hodg- 
son of Australia contended that if it had desired 
to do so, the Commission could have passed on the 
terms of reference which orginally came from the 
Council, but that it had provided three qualifica- 
tions. One of the mistakes originally made by the 
Council was that in its December 19 resolution it 
said nothing whatever about rules of procedure. 
Therefore the Commission was free to adopt any 
rules of procedure it desired. 

While the Council’s resolution had provided 
that the states concerned should be invited to send 
representatives to act in a liaison capacity to assist 
the Commission in its work, the Commission had 
given a liberal interpretation, and the liaison off- 
cers had the privilege at all times fully to express 
their views. They actually cross-examined witnesses. 
They were at every public meeting, with full con- 
sultation and full discussion on every occasion, 
but at the end the Commission reserved its right to 
hold private meetings. 

Then when the April 18 resolution of the Coun- 
cil came to the Commission, there was no question 
of inviting the liaison officers to discuss mandate 
terms. There was no need to consult them about 
that, so it was done at a private meeting. The Com- 
mission had full and complete authority, Colonel 
Hodgson said, and in the opinion of the Australian 
delegation it correctly interpreted the intentions 
and the spirit of the Council. 

The whole tenor of the debates in the Council, 
he continued, indicated that the Comission was to 
deal with all mcidents up to the time that its re- 
port came before the Council. 

All the proposals contained in the U.S.S.R. draft 
resolution had been submitted to the Commission 
itself by the representative of the U.S.S.R., and 
every one of them was rejected, Colonel Hodgson 
pointed out. 

The Commission had rightly said that the ques- 
tion of the subsidiary group ceasing its activity 
with the liquidation of the Commission itself, which 
was proposed by the U.S.S.R., was for the Council 
to decide and that it had no right to include it in 
the terms of reference to be given to the group. 
Therefore the Commission rejected it, and the 
Australian delegation hoped that the Council 
would also reject it. It was a decision for the future, 
not an immediate one. 

Colonel Hodgson also opposed the proposal that 
the subsidiary group should investigate only on 
instructions of the Commission in each separate 
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case and that it should move from Salonika to 
Athens. 

The Australian representative stated that at 
the appropriate time he would move that it be 
recorded that in the opinion of the Council the 
Commission correctly interpreted the intention of 
the Council’s resolution of April 18 and that the 
representatives of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece and 
Yugoslavia at the Council’s table should take note 
of this view. 


All In Same Position 

Joao Carlos Muniz of Brazil also contended that 
Albania and Bulgaria, non-Member states which 
accepted participation in the discussion without 
vote, were in the same situation as the Member 
states as far as obligations to carry out the decisions 
of the Council were concerned. These states, there- 
fore, he said, had no valid grounds to attack the 
April 18 resolution of the Council on the allegation 
that they were not consulted in the establishment 
of the subsidiary group; neither might they refuse 
to co-operate with the subsidiary group. As parties 
to a dispute invited to participate in the discussion, 
they were not entitled to be heard with regard to 
establishment of the group, he contended. 

Further, the powers of the group, as defined by 
the Commission, did not exceed the powers of the 
Commission itself. 

The Brazilian delegation believed that the sub- 
sidiary group should proceed with its surveillance 
of the border area, in accordance with its mandate, 
until the Commission presented its report and the 
Council reached its decision. 

The present case was the first attempt by the 
Security Council to use its mandate in bringing 
about a peaceful settlement. By throwing doubts 
on its powers, which were clearly defined in the 
Charter, the Council would be inviting future 
conflict and frustrating one of the main purposes 
of the United Nations. 


Threefold Problems 

The problems that had arisen were then briefly 
stated by Dr. Quo Tai-chi of China as threefold: 

1. Whether the Security Council, in establishing 
the subsidiary group, acted within its competence 
and in accordance with its Rules of Procedure. 

2. Whether the Balkan Commission, in defining 
the terms of reference of the subsidiary group, 
acted within its competence. 

3. Whether Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
were legally and morally justified in refusing to 
assist the work of the subsidiary group. 

The able statements that had been made before 
the Council had clearly supplied the answer, Dr. 
Quo continued, but he wished to deal briefly with 
the first problem. It was his delegation’s opinion 
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that the power of the Council to establish the 
subsidiary group in carrying out its duties in con- 
nection with the Greek question was unchallenged 
and unchallengeable. As long as the Council was 
seized of the Greek question, it had the duty as 
well as the right to investigate and interest itself 
in the situation. 

A dispute consists of all incidents in the past 
and in the future as a whole, he added. Moreover, 
there was nothing wrong with the procedure. The 
opposition of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, 
and their refusal to assist in the work of the group, 
were no more valid than was their original opposi- 
tion to the establishment of the main Commission 
itself. 

In defining the terms of reference of the sub- 
sidiary group, the Commission had acted entirely 
within its competence, Dr. Quo Tai-chi continued. 
Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia were both legally 
and morally under obligation to assist the group 
in its work. 

Also the group should have authority by a 
formal decision to investigate any incident that 
might occur, without having to await an order in 
each case from the Commission or the Council. 
It should have authority to investigate any incident 
along the entire frontier between Greece on the 
one hand, and Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
on the other. Where it was to make its headquarters 
did not seem so important as where it might go. 
In Dr. Quo’s opinion, it had the right to go wher- 
ever necessary in the area concerned, as already 
decided by the Council. 


Clarification Requested 

When the discussion was resumed at the morn- 
ing meeting on May 22, Boyan Athanassov of 
Bulgaria said that his country abided by its formal 
obligations to observe the decisions of the Council 
in the Greek case. It had co-operated loyally with 
the Balkan Commission. The statement of the 
Bulgarian liaison officer in Geneva regarding the 
subsidiary group could not be construed in any 
circumstances as a refusal to co-operate. Bulgaria 
merely wished a clarification as to the purposes and 
scope of activity of the group. 

In the opinion of his Government, the Commis- 
sion did not instruct the group in accordance with 
the Council’s April 18 resolution. It did not in- 
struct the group to perform subsidiary functions, 
but transformed it into a new body to investigate 
possible future incidents. Bulgaria’s position was 
that the Commission could not in any circumstances 
assign to its subsidiary group the investigation of 
cases of which the Council had not been seized. 
After having loyally co-operated with the Commis- 
sion, Bulgaria did not see the possibility of going 
again over a phase, already closed, of the Greek 
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question. There was no need to establish a new 
commission while the first one was about to com- 
plete its report. 

A subsidiary group remaining in Greece might 
supply additional subsidiary information on cases 
already investigated where some details might be 
lacking, instead of the whole Commission going 
back to Greece. 

Had the Commission remained in Greece to pre- 
pare its report, there would have been no need 
for a subsidiary group, and indeed the Commission 
itself would not have waited indefinitely for new 
border incidents in order to include them in its 
report. The work to be done by the subsidiary 
group, Mr. Athanassov contended, was not to open 
a totally new inquiry, but only to complete the 
information already gathered. 

Further, he said, the group could not stay in- 
definitely in the Balkans, and the Council should 
establish the period of time during which it would 
exercise its functions. He doubted whether any 
sovereign country would accept an international 
body—whatever its name and purpose—to stay in- 
definitely on its borders, to enter its territory when- 
ever it pleased, and to summon its officials, including 
the highest ones, without any limitation of time. 

While Bulgaria had carried out its obligations, 
it had not abrogated its sovereignty. It was not the 
sense of the Council, he believed, to have Bulgaria 
under the control of the subsidiary group for an 
indefinite period. 

The Council should set a time limit for the 
group’s activity, which should be the moment when 
the Council begins hearings on the report of the 
Commission. 

When there was sufficient reason for the group 
to enter Bulgarian territory, the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment would grant it permission to do so, but he 
did not think that the Council expected Bulgaria 
to assume a vague obligation for letting the sub- 
sidiary group make investigations for an indefinite 
future period on matters of which it did not know. 
Such a general and vague obligation would mean 
abdication of sovereignty. 


Commission Acted Properly 


V. G. Lawford of the United Kingdom declared 
that there seemed no reason why the subsidiary 
group under the Council’s decision of April 18 
might not have exactly the same powers as the 
Commission itself in regard to watching the situa- 
tion. However, the Commission had actually lim- 
ited the powers of the group, and the Commission, 
in the view of the United Kingdom delegation, 
acted properly under a Council decision. 

He recalled that the Commission had been in- 
vited by the Council to make any proposals that it 
might deem wise for averting a repetition of bor- 
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der violations and disturbances. It was therefore 
clearly the intention that the Commission should 
make recommendations for the future. That being 
so, it would be ridiculous to leave a gap, during 
which there would be no vigilance and no security. 
in the frontier areas, between the time when the 
original incidents were alleged to have taken place 
and the time when the Commission’s report might 
be acted on by the Council. In any case, the Council 
itself, in its resolution of April 18, decided that 
this gap must be filled. 

The speech of the representative of the U.S.S.R., 
in the view of the British delegation, did not con- 
stitute a convincing justification of the attitudes 
which had been adopted by the Governments of 
Yugoslavia, Albania and Bulgaria in declining to 
co-operate with the subsidiary group. 

Mr. Lawford supported the viewpoints of other 
speakers who had opposed the U.S.S.R. resolution. 
Under the last paragraph of the Council’s resolu- 
tion of December 19, he said, the Council might 
conceivably provide for some permanent body of 
observers. If the Council said that the subsidiary 
group dies with the Commission, that could not, 
of course, limit in any way the right of the Council 
to continue its existence or to substitute something 
similar in its place, if it should wish to do so. 

In any case, the question of the length of the 
existence of the subsidiary group did not seem. to 
be intimately connected with the rest of the U.S.S.R. 
resolution, which he understood was designed to 
rectify what the U.S.S.R. regarded as the mistake 
of the Commission in giving to the subsidiary 
group certain precise terms of reference. There 
was no mention in those terms of reference of the 
duration of the subsidiary group’s ‘existence. Hus 
delegation, Mr. Lawford said, would vote against 
the Soviet resolution. 

Referring to the attitude of the four Balkan 
states concerned, he noted that Greece had ac- 
cepted the decision of the Council of April 18 and 
had not questioned the terms of reference granted 
by the Commission to the subsidiary group. 

Albania thought that there was no need for the 
subsidiary group, but the Council thought tha: 
there was a need, and the Council’s view must pre- 
vail, since Albania, in participating in the discus- 
sion of this question, accepted the obligations of 
the Charter. 

Bulgaria would apparently co-operate only on its 
own terms. 

The case of Yugoslavia was more serious, since 
Yugoslavia was already a Member of the United 
Nations. The Yugoslav liaison officer’s statement 
that the Yugoslav Government was not in a posi- 
tion to accept the decision of the Commission was 
tantamount, in the view of the British Govern- 
ment, to refusal to accept a decision of the Council. 
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However, from the speeches now made before 
the Council, it was indicated that the attitude of 
the Yugoslav and Bulgarian Governments in this 
matter was not meant to imply the non-recognition 
of the decision of the United Nations, but rather a 
request that the Council re-examine the question of 
the validity of certain decisions. 

Accordingly his Government hoped that if, as a 
result of the discussion, the Council rejected the 
U.S.S.R. resolution, the Yugoslav Government—and 
the other Governments concerned—would conform 
to the Council’s decision and not persist in an 
attitude which, in the British view, would consti- 
tute a breach of Article 25 of the Charter. 


Violation of Charter 


Stane Krasovec of Yugoslavia then stated that the 
Yugoslav delegation never declared, nor did it have 
the intention of declaring, that it would not carry 
out the decisions of the Council. However, his dele- 
gation had pointed out that the decision arrived 
at on April 18 contained a violation of the Charter, 
and’ it was of the-opinion that the Council would 
contribute to its-own authority, as well as the au- 
thority: of the United Nations, if it would thor- 
oughly study the objections brought forth by the 
Yugoslav delegation. 

It was in the final phrase of Aisin 25 that the 
essence of the issue was found, for it states that 
the Members of the United Nations agree to accept 
and carry out the decisions of the Security Council 
“in accordance with the present Charter.” The 
Yugoslav delegation bound itself and, conscious 
of its obligations, announced that it was prepared 
to accept and to apply the decisions of the Security 
Council “in compliance with the Charter.” 

In the opinion of the Yugoslav delegation, the 
first violation of the Charter occurred when author- 
ity was delegated to the Commission by the Coun- 
cil, which entrusted the Commission with the power 
to form a subsidiary group. Article 25 referred 
only to decisions of the Security Council and did 
not compel the Members of the United Nations to 
accept and apply the decisions of any other body 
as compulsory. It could not be maintained that a 
decision of the Commission was a decision of the 
Council. Accordingly, a decision of the Commission 
could not be dealt with on the basis of Article 25 
of the Charter, nor could compulsory power over 
Members of the organization be attributed to such 
a Commission. 

Further, the assertion that a subsidiary organ of 
the Council did not have to consult representa- 
tives of non-members of the Council if they were 
concerned, was an assertion which was in opposi- 
tion to the spirit of the Charter. Such,a practice 
would not be in conformity with the Charter and 
would lead to serious consequences. 
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Further, he recalled that the President of the 
Council had stated that the liaison officers would 
be with the Commission all the time, and that this 
interpretation had been put into practice when the 
Commission was in the field, not because of the 
Commission’s liberal spirit, but because it was 
correct. 

The interpretation given by the representative 
of Australia, he said, would deprive a small nation 
concerned with the issue of the right awarded it 
by the Charter. A new decision by the Council 
on interpretation would show that Members of 
the United Nations need not fear that decisions 
of the Council could be incompetently and inaccu- 
rately interpreted by some other body. 

The co-operation of Yugoslavia in the Commiis- 
sion should be considered as a guarantee that Yugo- 
slavia would meticulously and faithfully carry out 
all decisions based on the Charter, he concluded. 

Reading the text of the Council’s resolution of 
April 18, Guy de la Tournelle of France declared 
that it seemed perfectly clear and precise. lie «ould 
not understand how anyone could contest the 
authority of the Council in adopting it. The reso- 
lution adopted by the Commission on April 29 was 
just as precise. The U.S.S.R. draft resolution ap- 
peared to propose no changes that the French dele- 
gation considered necessary. He hoped that Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria and Albania would see fit to com- 


ply with all the decisions reached by the Council. 

Juliusz Katz-Suchy of Poland declared that the 
April 18 resolution was valid and that the U.S.S.R. 
proposal was only a practical implementation of 
it. In drawing up the directives for the subsidiary 
group, the Commission had given much wider 
powers than it possessed itself. 


Should new incidents occur, the Polish dele- 
gation was prepared to agree to submit them for 
the group’s investigation, but he believed that no 
organ of the Council could deal with incidents 
which had not been reported to the Council. He 
was prepared to vote for terms of reference which 
would enable the group to investigate new inci- 
dents, but he insisted that such terms should be 
drawn up and voted on. At the moment there 
were only the terms of reference voted on Decem- 
ber 19, which directed the Commission to investi- 
gate certain cases reported to the Council by the 
Greek Government. He was in favor of resolving 
that the group could carry on investigations only 
on the instructions of the Commission—investiga~ 
tion of facts which had been reported to the Coun- 
cil. 


Syrian Proposal 

At the afternoon meeting on May 2g, Faris el- 
Khouri of Syria contended that there was no limit 
to the capacity of the Council in exercising its 
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duty of ensuring the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

Pointing out that the Commission and subsidiary 
group were the same, since all 11 members of the 
Council were represented on each, he proposed 
that the Council should resolve that the Commis- 
sion’s directives limiting the scope of the subsidiary 
group's capacity were unnecessary and that the 
group should continue exercising the same func- 
tions that were assigned to the Commission itself. 
The four Balkan states concerned should be in- 
structed to co-operate and collaborate with the 
group within the terms of the Council’s resolution 
of December 19 without any further discussion. 
He wished this to be considered as a formal pro- 
posal. 

Reviewing the arguments that had been _ pre- 
sented, Andrei A. ‘“Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. de- 
clared that there was no foundation for saying 
that Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia were re- 
fusing to carry out a decision of the Council and 
were coming very near to violating the Charter. 

The Council should not allow a situation to 
exist in which the work of the Commission—or in- 
deed of any commission of the Council—was really 
undermining the authority of the Council. 


The Commission did not have the right to trans- 
fer its terms of reference to the subsidiary group. 
The group should concern itself only with such 


cases as may arise and should deal with them only 
on instructions from the Commission. 


The Greek Government, he thought, would be 
better able to protect the members of the group 
in Athens, while it seemed clear that it would not 
be able to do so in the provinces. 

States invited to take part in the deliberations 
of the Council on a particular question should con- 
form to the decisions of the Council, but only of 
the Council. They should not be expected to carry 
out the decisions of the Commission or of the sub- 
sidiary group. 

While the U.S.S.R. delegation maintained that 
the powers conferred on the group by the Com- 
mission did not follow from the resolution of the 
Council and were not in accordance with the char- 
acter of the work of the Commission or group, it 
was of the opinion that the Commission and group 
should continue to investigate any incidents which 
may actually occur until the Commission and the 
group cease to exist. 

Colonel Hodgson of Australia reiterated that the 
subsidiary group was not enjoying the same powers 
and functions as the Commission itself, but if the 
Syrian proposal were passed, the Council would, 
in fact, be recognizing two Commissions. Pointing 
out, too, that the Council never “instructed” but 
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“invited” the four Balkan states, he was opposed 
to this part of the Syrian proposal as well. 
Mr. Ylli of Albania declared that his Govern- 


ment had no intention whatever of opposing any | 


decision taken by the Council or of refusing to 
co-operate. However, it felt that it had the right 
to ask for clarification on any point in the terms of 
reference which might not be in conformity with 
the Charter. 

He contended that there was no actual limita- 
tion of the terms of reference given originally to 
the Commission and passed on to the group, and 
that there was no intention of considering the 
group as a subsidiary organ. 

He submitted that the only thing that could be 
done to prevent new incidents was to recommend 
to Greece not to continue its provocations against 
its northern neighbors. 

Mr. el-Khouri spoke again to explain that by 
his proposal he did not mean that there should be 
two commissions. The Commission was not com- 
posed of individuals but of member countries of the 
Security Council, and each member had more than 
one representative to the Commission. Therefore 
the same Commission in two groups could remain 
on the spot in the Balkans and could at the same 
time draft its report in Geneva. He was ready to 
change the word “instruct” in his proposal to “in- 
vite” or “request” to meet the objection of Colonel 
Hodgson. 


U.S.S.R. Proposal Defeated 


The U.S.S.R. proposal was then put to vote and 
defeated, with two votes in favor, six against and 
three abstentions, as follows: 

Affirmative — Poland, U.S.S.R.; negative — Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, China, United Kingdom, 
United States; abstention—Colombia, France, Syria. 

Pointing out that rejection of the Soviet reso- 
lution affirmed the view of the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Council that the Commission had inter- 
preted the will and intention of the Council, that 
the April 18 resolution of the Council was now 
positively reaffirmed and thus still stood, and that 
the April 29 instructions to the subsidiary group 
were not invalidated by the Council’s discussion, 
Colonel Hodgson then withdrew his motion. He 
considered that there was no need for it now, since 
the representatives of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece 
and Yugoslavia had heard the views of the Council. 

Mr. Gromyko submitted that the Council should 
postpone further discussion of the question and 
should not take any decision based on either the 
Australian motion or the Syrian motion, or on any 
other motion, until the Commission’s report was 
considered, Asking the President to consider this 
as a formal proposal, he was supported by Mr. John- 
son of the United States, who declared that, as a 
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result of the Council’s rejection of the U.S.S.R. 
draft resolution, the situation was now entirely 
clear. 

When Mr. Gromyko presented his new proposal 
in writing, however, it contained the provision that 
discussion or decision “on the question of the 
terms of reference of the subsidiary group” should 
be postponed, and this caused new discussion in 
which several representatives submitted that the 
question of terms of reference had already been de- 
termined when the Soviet resolution was rejected. 
The Yugoslav and Bulgarian representatives con- 
tended, on the other hand, that no interpretation 
had been given in a. positive form, while the United 
States and United Kingdom representatives de- 
clared that rejection of the proposal was interpre- 
tation enough. 

Mr. Dendramis stated that the Greek Govern- 
ment would abide by the decisions of the Council 
and of the Commission and would co-operate with 
the subsidiary group in offering it every necessary 
facility. 

After Mr, el-Khouri had withdrawn his proposal, 
Colonel Hodgson proposed an amendment to the 
new U.S.S.R. proposal to the effect that further dis- 
cussion “on the Greek question” in its entirety 
should be postponed until the final report of the 
Commission was submitted to the Council. Mr. Gro- 
myko then amended his own proposal by deleting 
the reference to “discussion” and referring only to 
“decision” on the question of the terms of refer- 
ence. Lengthy discussion of a procedural nature 
followed, during which Mr. Katz-Suchy of Poland 


presented an amendment to the Australian amend- 
ment to substitute “the question under considera- 
tion” for “the Greek question.” 

Later Mr. Gromyko stated that he had no objec- 
tion to the Australian amendment, it being under- 
stood that the Council had taken no decision in 
this matter and that the postponement of further 
discussion meant discussion of the question under 
consideration and not of the Greek question as a 
whole. Pointing out that his own text did not exist, 
he said that, with the interpretation just given, he 
was prepared not to object to the Australian pro- 
posal. Mr. Lawford expressed non-acceptance of 
Mr. Gromyko’s interpretation. 


Further Voting 


The Council then voted on the Polish amend- 
ment to postpone discussion of “the question under 
consideration,” which was rejected with two votes 
in favor, six against and three abstentions, as 
follows: 

Affirmative — Poland, U.S.S.R.; negative — Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, China, United Kingdom, 
United States; abstention—Colombia, France, Syria. 

At the suggestion of Mr. el-Khouri, the word 
“final” qualifying the word “report” in the Aus- 
tralian proposal was deleted, and the proposal (to 
postpone further discussion on the Greek question 
until the report of the Commission is submitted 
to the Council) was adopted with nine votes in 
favor and two abstentions, as follows: 

Affirmative—Australia, Belgium, Brazil, China, 
Colombia, France, Syria, United Kingdom, United 
States; negative—none; abstention—Poland, U.S.S.R. 


Palestine Committee Commences Work 
Secretary-General Welcomes Delegates 


Convenine the opening meeting on May 26 of 
the Special Committee on Palestine, Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie welcomed the delegates to the head- 
quarters of the United Nations, where they will 
make preparations and plans for their important 
task. 

Addressing the Committee, which met in the 
Economic and Social Council chamber at Lake 
Success, Mr. Lie said: “The resolution adopted by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations is 
couched in very broad terms. You have ‘the widest 
powers to ascertain and record facts, and to investi- 
gate all questions and issues relevant to the problem 
of Palestine.’ You will ‘conduct investigations in 
Palestine and wherever’ and you may deem usetul. 
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You may ‘receive and examine testimony ... . from 
the Mandatory Power, from representatives of the 
population of Palestine, from governments and 
from such organizations and individuals’ as you 
may deem necessary.” 

Accordingly, the Secretary-General said, the Spe- 
cial Committee’s freedom of action was very great. 
But he noted one limit on it: the time limit. The 
Committee had been directed by the Assembly to 
produce its report before September 1, in time for 
governments to study the recommendations prior 
to the regular session of the Assembly, which is 
scheduled to convene on September 16. 

The Special Committee would therefore have to 
plan very carefully, Mr. Lie said, on the most 
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Membership of the 
Special Committee on Palestine 


AUSTRALIA: 
John D. L. Hood, Counsellor, Department 
of External Affairs 
Adviser: Samuel L. Atyeo 


CANADA: 
Justice I. C. Rand, Supreme Court of 


Canada 
Alternate: Leon Mayrand, Department of 
External Affairs 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
Karel Lisicky, Minister Plenipotentiary 


GUATEMALA: 
Dr. Jorge Garcia Granados, Ambassador to 


the United States 
INDIA: 
Sir Abdur Rahman, Judge of the Lahore 
High Court 
IRAN: | 
Nasrollah Entezam, Permanent Represen- 
tative to the United Nations and tormer 
Foreign Minister 


NETHERLANDS: 
Dr. N. S. Blom, Special Adviser to the 


effective method of discharging its mandate in order 
to perform its complicated task within the next 
fourteen weeks. 

“I wish to thank you,” Mr. Lie continued, “for 
your willingness to serve on this vital Committee. 
You have come from different parts of the world 
and you enjoy the confidence of your respective 
governments. You are aware that you form a special 
committee of the United Nations, which represents 
the hope and faith of millions of people. Their 
confidence in the ability of the United Nations to 
fulfill its momentous mission will be greatly in- 
fluenced by the results of your work. As a Commit- 
tee, you will also inspire the confidence of the 
United Nations by studying the challenging prob- 
lem of Palestine—fraught with so much emotion 
and passion, surrounded by so many appeals for 
humanity and for justice—in the ‘characteristic 
spirit of a special committee of the United Nations: 
impartial but not detached, objective but deeply 
comprehensive.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Lie noted that while it was 
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Netherlands Foreign Ministry, and for- 
mer Director of Justice, Netherlands 
East Indies 

Alternate: A. I. Spits, Former Governor of 

Sumatra 
PERU: 

Senator Dr. Alberto Ulloa, Chief Delegate 
of Peru to the second part of the First 
Session of the Assembly 

Alternate: Dr. Arturo Garcia Salazar, Am- 
bassador to the Vatican and former 
Foreign Minister 

SWEDEN: 
Chief Justice Emil Sandstrom 
Alternate: Dr. Paul Mohn 
URUGUAY: 

* Professor Enrique Rodriquez Fabregat, 
Permanent Representative to the United 
Nations 

YUGOSLAVIA: 

Dr. Josa Brilej, Director of the Political 
Department of the Yugoslav Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs 

* Not yet officially announced. 


for the General Assembly to make recommendations 
for a solution to the Palestine problem, there was 
no doubt that the Special Committee’s findings and 
proposals would greatly assist the Assembly in 
discharging its responsibilities. “The wide pub- 
licity which your report will receive,” he declared, 
“will help toward a better understanding in all 
countries and among all peoples of the relevant 
questions and issues and, I sincerely hope, prepare 
the way for a just and workable solution which 
will be acceptable to all.” 

Following Mr. Lie’s opening remarks, the Special 
Committee went into a closed meeting to hold 
informal discussions on its plan of work, it being 
understood that no final decisions would be taken 
at this stage. Since six of the eleven countries on 
the Special Committee were represented at this first 
meeting by alternatives or deputies, it was decided 
to defer election of officers and decisions on the 
plan of work until the senior members of delega- 
tions were assembled. 
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At the opening meeting at Lake Success of the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press, Dr. G. 
van Heuvan Goedhart of the Netherlands (right) was elected Chairman. Also shown are J. M. Lomakin of the U.S.S.R. 
(left) and A. R. Christensen of Norway (center). 


Freedom of Information and of the Press 
Organization of World Conference Discussed 


Tu Sub-Commission on Freedom of Informa- 
tion and of the Press began on May 19 its work 
of making recommendations regarding the prepara- 
tion and agenda of an International Conference on 
Freedom of Information. 

The need for a special study of the problem of 
freedom of information was foreseen during the 
early stages of the organization of the United Na- 
tions, and the Economic and Social Council re- 
solved, on February 16, 1946, at its first session, that 
one of the first tasks of the newly created Commis- 
sion on Human Rights was to make proposals, 
recommendations and reports to the Council re- 
garding “(b) international declarations or conven- 
tions on civil liberties, the status of women, free- 
dom of information and similar matters.” 

At its second session the Council decided, on the 
recommendation of the nuclear commission on 
Human Rights, to empower the Commission on 
Human Rights to establish a Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information and of the Press whose 
primary function should be “to examine what 
rights, obligations and practices should be included 
in the concept of freedom of information.” 

Before, however, the full Commission on Human 
Rights held its first session, the Second Part of the 
First Session of the General Assembly adopted a 
resolution, based on a draft submitted by the dele- 
gation of the Philippine Republic instructing the 
Economic and Social Council to convoke an inter- 
national conference on freedom of information for 
the purpose of formulating “its views concerning 
the rights, obligations and practices which should 
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be included in the concept of the freedom of in- 
formation.” 

The Sub-Commission was given the task of pre- 
paring a draft documented agenda for the Confer- 
ence on Freedom of Information and was instructed 


to submit this agenda, along with proposals con- 
cerning preparations for the Conference, to the 
Commission on Human Rights and to the Council. 

At its opening meeting on May 19 the members 


of the Sub-Commission listened to an address 
of welcome by Henri Laugier, Assistant Secretary- 
General for Social Affairs. He pointed out that the 
safeguarding of freedom of information had always 
been one of the essential aims of the struggle for 
the Rights of Man and declared that history had 
taught us that the suppression of freedom of in- 
formation had always been the first step towards 
the negation of all freedoms. It was, he said, the 
task of the United Nations to safeguard freedom 
of information and of the press throughout the 
world. The problem they had to solve was a diffi- 
cult one. It consisted in finding a solution accept- 
able to countries with ideologies and customs 
which frequently differed. However, it was only 
through their efforts that one of the vital rights of 
people could be recognized—the right to full, 
accurate and enlightened information. Let us 
never forget, he said, that President Roosevelt 
wrote at the top of his Four Freedoms: “The first 
is freedom of speech and expression—everywhere 
in the world.” 

Mr. Laugier called the attention of the Sub- 
Commission to a resolution relating to freedom of 
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the press adopted by the Congress of the Interna- 
tional Organization of Journalists in June 1946. 
It reflected, he said, the exact spirit of the reselu- 
tion of the General Assembly. The concept of free- 
dom of information, of violation of freedom of the 
press, radio and newsreel, and of the responsibility 
of the journalist, the newspaper owner, the press 
agency and the broadcasting service, as mentioned 
in the resolution of the International Organization 
of Journalists, would undoubtedly have their place 
in any examination of the concept of freedom of 
information. 


Members of the Sub-Commission 
on Freedom of Information 
and of the Press 


as elected on March 25 and 26, 1947, by the 
Economic and Social Council 
Canada 
China 
Czechoslovakia 
France 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Panama 
Philippine Republic 
UES. SR: 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 


Mr. George V. Ferguson 

Mr. P. H. Chang 

Mr. Lev Sychrava 

* Andre Geraud 

Dr. G. J. van Heuvan Goedhart 
Mr. A. R. Christensen 

* Mr. Jose Isaac Fabrega 
Mr. Salvador Lopez 

Mr. J. M. Lomakin 

* Mr. R. J. Cruikshank 
Mr. Zechariah Chafee 
Mr. Roberto Fontaina 
* Unable to attend and replaced by 
Mr. J. de Montoussé 
Mr. A. R. K. Mackenzie 
(No alternate) 


France 
United Kingdom 
Panama 


Dr. G. J. van Heuvan Goedhart of the Nether- 
lands was elected Chairman, Mr. Lev Sychrava of 
Czechoslovakia, vice-chairman, and Mr. George V. 
Ferguson of Canada, rapporteur of the Sub-Com- 
mission. 

Proceeding to the substantive items of its agenda 
the Sub-Commission decided to consider the pro- 
posals concerning preparations for the Conference 
before discussing the concept of freedom of infor- 
mation. 

The resolution calling for the Conference origi- 
nally proposed that the Conference be held before 
the end of 1947, but made no suggestion as to 
whether it should be held in Europe or in the 
United States. However, it was pointed out on 
behalf of the Secretariat, that the holding of the 
General Assembly in September and the UNESCO 
Conference in Mexico City in November would 
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make it impossible for the date proposed by the 
Assembly to be complied with. The Sub-Commis- 
sion therefore decided to recommend that the Con- 
ference should be convoked for either March or 
April, 1948, and that the Sub-Commission itself 
should meet again in either May or June following. 


Mr. Lomakin of the U.S.S.R. suggested that the 
Conference should be held in Europe, and that 
either Geneva or Prague would be suitable. Mr, 
Lopez of the Philippines recalled that UNESCO 
was located in Paris and thought it might be useful 
to hold it there. Both France and Czechoslovakia 
expressed their willingness to play host to the Con- 
ference, but after deciding by a vote of six to two 
to recommend that the Conference be held in 
Europe, the Sub-Commission agreed to leave the 
choice of the city to the Economic and _ Social 
Council. 


Question of Budget Raised 


During the discussion on the location of the 
Conference the question of the budget was raised 
by Mr. Chafee of the United States. He reminded 
the members of the Sub-Commission that the Fifth 
Committee had approved a budget of $28,000 for 
the Conference if held in New York and had recom- 
mended the utilization of the Working Capital 
Fund to cover unforeseen expenses if another lo- 
cation were selected. It had been estimated that 
the cost of the Conference would amount to $94,000 
if held in Geneva and $100,000 to $150,000 if held 
elsewhere. The budget of $28,000 had been adopted 
by the General Assembly. 

A recommendation that those non-Members of 
the United Nations who were invited to the Inter- 
national Health Conference should also be in- 
vited to attend the proposed Conference on Free- 
dom of Information was adopted by 10 votes to 
none with the U.S.S.R. abstaining. It was also 
decided by g votes to none (the U.K. and Uruguay 
abstained) that all non-Members invited should 
have full voting powers. (Countries, non-members 
of the United Nations, invited to the International 
Health Conference are: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Eire, Finland, Hungary, Italy, Portugal, Rumania, 
Switzerland, Transjordan and Yemen.) 


It was agreed in principle that before the hold- 
ing of the Conference a questionnaire covering 
specific points concerning the free flow of intor- 
mation in their respective countries should be cir- 
culated to all Governments invited to the Confe- 
rence. A questionnaire, drawn up by UNESCO, 
and covering 1,500 questions in the fields of film, 
press and radio for use by field surveyors in the war- 
devastated countries of France, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, Holland, Norway, Denmark, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Greece, China and the 
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Philippine Republic, was thought unlikely to 
eliminate the necessity for the questionnaire, 
though it should prove a very useful complement 
to it. A memorandum submitted by the Secreta- 
riat suggested the request for the report should 
contain specific questions aimed at providing the 
Conference with information concerning the legis- 
lation and regulations affecting the collection, 
transmission, and dissemination of information in 
Member states and, especially, concerning current 
policies and practices governing the international 
flow of information. 


Plans for Conference 


In planning the organization of the Conference, 
the Sub-Commission agreed that each Government 
taking part in the Conference should send not 
more than five delegates and five alternates. to- 
gether with as many technical advisers as it might 
require. On the suggestion of Mr. Chafee, the 
Sub-Commission voted to postpone decision on 
plans for the structure of the conference—the num- 
ber and nature of the committees to be set up and 
the nature of the work which each committee 
would undertake until the Conference agenda had 
been mapped out. It agreed, however, to the Secre- 
tariat’s plan suggesting the establishment of a 
General Committee with a composition and func- 
tion similar to that of the General Committee of 
the General Assembly. 

A Sub-Committee of three (consisting of Mr. de 
Montousse of France, Mr. Sychrava of Czechoslova- 
kia and Mr. Lopez of the Philippine Republic) was 
set up to consider which specialized agencies and 
non-governmental organizations should be invited 
to attend the Conference, and to make recom- 
mendations regarding their status. Its report, which 
was adopted after amendment by Mr. Mackenzie 
of the United Kingdom, recommended: that invi- 
tations to participate in the preparations for the 
international conference and to ‘attend the Con- 
ference be sent to such of the following eighteen 
bodies as might request invitations: 

(a) Four specialized agencies which have con- 
cluded agreements with the United Nations: 

International Labor Organization 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 

tural Organization 

Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 

Nations 

International Civil Aviation Organization 

(b) Specialized agencies which have not yet con- 
cluded agreements with the United Nations—to 
send observers: 

International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 

velopment 

International Monetary Fund 

International Refugee Organization 

International Telecommunications Union 
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Universal Postal Union 

World Health Organization 

(c) Seven organizations listed by the Economic 
and Social Council under Category A: 

World Federation of Trade Unions 

American Federation of Labor 

International Co-operative Alliance 

International Chamber of Commerce 

International Federation of Agricultural 

Producers 

International Federation of Christian Trade 

~ Unions 
Inter-Parliamentary Union 

(d) One organization listed by the Economic 
and Social Council under Category B: 

International Organization of Journalists 

It was further agreed that the Specialized Agen- 
cies listed under (a) should be granted the right 
to participate in the discussions and to propose 
items for the agenda, but not the right to vote. 
This status would also be applicable to such spe- 
cialized agencies as might conclude agreements 
with the United Nations by the time the Confer- 
ence convened. It was also agreed to grant the 
International Organization of Journalists the same 
privileges as those organizations in Category A, 
that the non-governmental organizations in Cate- 
gory A attending the Conference should have equiv- 
alent status, and that the draft rules of procedure 
of the Conference be amended to conform with the 
decisions taken. 


Telecommunications 


Relations with the forthcoming Conferences in 
the Field of ‘Telecommunications were the subject 
of a memorandum prepared by the Secretariat and 
elaborated upon by General Stoner, of the Radio 
Division of the Secretariat, who had just returned 
from the Radio Communications Administrative 
Conference in Atlantic City. At the meeting on 
May 21, he stressed the need for the Sub-Commis- 
sion, as well as for the forthcoming Conference, 
to pay heed to “the written record, electrical com- 
munications, the voice communications and _ all 
of the by-products of radio” when considering the 
general field of information. During the war, he 
said, 50,000,000 words could be transmitted daily 
over the Allied Government networks covering all 
sections of the world because national interferences 
to slow up passage had been eliminated. 

One of the main missions of the Conference 
in Atlantic City was to reassign radio frequen- 
cies so that they did not cause interference. 
General Stoner urged the Sub-Commission to go 
on record for the International Conference on Com- 
munications to make adequate provision for in- 
ternational broadcasting. Speaking of the desir- 
ability of the standardization of receivers in all 
countries, General Stoner went on to tell the Sub- 
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Commission of a new process he had just witnessed 
allowing the passage of written information at a 
speed of five thousand words per minute. The time 
was not far off, he thought, when it would be 
possible to print newspapers by this process be- 
tween nations, and we should be able to read a 
Soviet newspaper in New York a few minutes 
after its publication and vice-versa. 

The Sub-Commission agreed, on the suggestion 
of General Stoner, to ask the International Tele- 
communications Union to convey to the Sub- 
Commission any information it believed would be 
helpful in the Sub-Commission’s work. The report 
would be made available to the forthcoming Con- 


ference on Freedom of Information. It was also 
decided to ask the Secretary-General to urge the 
ITU to take the necessary steps to be represented 


at the International Conference in accordance 


with the Sub-Commission’s recommendation con- 
cerning the participation of specialized agencies 
and non-governmental organizations. 

Having completed the organizational part of 
its program the Sub-Commission turned to the 
work of drafting an itemized agenda for the Confer- 
ence. The Sub-Commission expected to complete 
its work not later than June 4, and its conclusions 
on the draft agenda will be published in a forth- 
coming issue of the Weekly Bulletin. 


ICAO Becomes a Full Specialized Agency 


Agreement on Relationship with United Nations New in Effect 


Wercomine the International Civil Aviation 
Organization into the family of United Nations 
specialized agencies, the Secretary-General on May 
20 in a letter to Edward Warner, President of 
ICAO’s Interim Council, expressed his great pleas- 
ure that the agreement bringing ICAO into re- 
lationship with the United Nations is now in effect. 
“I am sure,” Mr. Lie wrote, “that co-operation 
between the United Nations and the International 
Civil Aviation Organization will be full and 
fruitful.” 

In accordance with the provisions of the agree- 
ment, Mr. Lie invited ICAO to send representatives 
to meetings of the General Assembly and its main 
committees, of the Economic and Social Council 
and its commissions and committees, and of the 
Trusteeship Council. 

Like all such agreements, the agreement with 
ICAO had to be ratified by the General Assembly 
and the governing body of the specialized agency. 
The General Assembly last December approved the 
agreement which had been drawn up by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council’s Committee on Negoti- 
ations with Specialized Agencies, but the entry 
into force of the agreement was subject to a proviso 
on Franco Spain. 

The General Assembly’s resolution on ‘the agree- 
ment stated that it was approved provided ICAO 
complied with any decision of the General Assembly 
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regarding Franco Spain. The General Assem- 
bly’s decision regarding Franco Spain included the 
following clause: “The General Assembly . . . recom- 
mends that the Franco Government of Spain be 
debarred from membership in international agen- 
cies established by or brought into relationship 
with the United Nations.” . 


The Franco Government had participated in the 
conference which drafted the ICAO Constitution, 
which it had signed and later ratified; by ratifying 
the Constitution, it was a member of the organi- 
zation. 


On May 13, ICAO’s Assembly voted to ratify 
the agreement with the United Nations. On the 
same day it voted to accept the conditions laid down 
by the United Nations for the coming into force 
of the agreement, and it adopted an amendment 
to the ICAO Convention which will cause the ex- 
pulsion of Spain from ICAO membership. This 
amendment must be ratified by two-thirds of ICAO’s 
member governments before it actually takes effect. 


The action of ICAO’s Assembly was accepted by 
Mr. Lie as that required by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, and in consequence of the 
ratification of the agreement by the governing 
bodies of both organizations, it is now considered 
to be in effect. A declaratory protocol on the entry 
into force of the agreement will shortly be signed. 
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Arrangements to Begin IRO Operations 


Preparatory Commission’s Plans Far Advanced 


A rranceMENTs for the assumption of operational 
responsibilities on July 1 were completed at the 
recent meetings of the Preparatory Commission of 
the International Refugee Organization, which ad- 
journed on May 21. 

At the closing meetings of the session, the Pre- 

aratory Commission adopted a resolution instruct- 
ing Arthur J. Altmeyer, the Executive Secretary, to 
conclude the necessary agreements with organiza- 
tions concerned with the refugee question in order 
to assume such of their functions, activities, assets 
and personnel as may seem desirable. He was also 
authorized to exercise the powers of Director-Gen- 
eral to enter into all necessary agreements and 
commitments with governments and occupation 
authorities, and to “make such other agreements 
and commitments as may be necessary in order to 
accomplish a smooth transfer of functions and 
activities.” 

The Commission elected an advisory committee 
to advise the Executive Secretary, when called upon 
to do so, not only in connection’ with plans for the 
organization of IRO and appointments of senior 
members of the Commission’s staff, but on nomina- 
tions for IRO itself. This committee consists of 
Belgium, Canada, China, France, the Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom and the United States. 


Guiding Principles for Agreements 


In addition to authorizing the Executive Secre- 
tary, acting in effect as Director-General of IRO, 
“to enter into agreements with governments and 
occupation authorities,” the Commission, in a sep- 
arate resolution and in an approved report of the 
Executive Secretary, laid down certain guiding 
principles. Since more than 80 per cent of the dis- 
placed persons are at present in the occupied zones, 
the conclusion of agreements with occupation au- 
thorities is considered a most important responsi- 
bility of the Executive Secretary. 

Among the basic principles established by the 
Commission as governing the relationship between 
occupation authorities and IRO is that full consul- 
tation will be maintained between the parties con- 
cerned at all appropriate levels. IRO will be 
responsible for the selection and direction of oper- 
ating and supervisory staff, and will determine 
which individuals are eligible for its assistance and 
what should be the standards of care for them. The 
occupation authorities, on their part, will make 
available from indigenous sources food and other 
basic supplies without cost to IRO, at the same 
level as provided to the local population. 
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The essential purpose of every agreement will be 
to effect a balance between the overriding neces- 
sities of order and security on the one hand and 
of conditions favoring the successful accomplish- 
ment of IRO’s mission on the other. This balance 
would still be required even if an occupation au- 
thority undertakes the care and maintenance of 
refugees and displaced persons, under the super- 
vision of the organization. The Executive Secre- 
tary’s report makes it clear that such supervision 
by IRO implies the maintenance of a direct rela- 
tionship between the individuals who are eligible 
for IRO assistance, and the IRO staff necessary to 
encourage and arrange for repatriation and resettle- 
ment. 


Relations with Voluntary Societies 


UNRRA and the IGC had agreements with 
more than sixty voluntary societies. These agree- 
ments terminate on June 30, but many of these 
societies have expressed their wish to continue their 
work in association with IRO. The Commission 
therefore authorized the Executive Secretary to 
negotiate new agreements immediately. The Execu- 
tive Secretary expressed his desire to continue exist- 
ing agreements for at least three months after the 
Commission assumes operational responsibility. 

These sixty societies, which are providing relief 
and specialized services, include ten international 
societies and organizations of twelve nationalities. 
In his report on them, the Executive Secretary 
stated: “They have made important contributions 
of supplementary services and material aid to the 
UNRRA and IGC programs. They are now serving 
with these administrations in all areas except the 
Middle East, and their financial contributions to 
this work have totalled many millions of dollars.” 
Among the services they have provided, Mr. Alt- 
meyer listed: child welfare, operation of holiday 
camps and convalescent homes; tracing and search 
work, particularly by national red cross societies 
for their own nationals; tuberculosis control and 
surveys in assembly centres; vocational training; 
health and nursing services; hospital services; sup- 
plementary food distribution; psychiatric work 
among adolescents and children, and help and ad- 
vice in moral and economic readjustment; religious 
services; immigration assistance; supplies to stu- 
dents, etc. 

In negotiating the new agreements, the Executive 
Secretary is instructed to make sure that the societies 
concerned share the purposes of IRO and that 
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The Constitution of the International 
Refugee Organization provides that it will 
come into force when fifteen states, contributing 
no less than 75 per cent of the first-year opera- 
tional budget ($151,060,500) , have ratified that 


document. 

At present, 75.52 per cent has been subscribed 
either unconditionally or subject to ratifications, 
by the sixteen countries enumerated below. 

With the ratification of the conditional signa- 
tures, the necessary percentage for the establish- 
ment of IRO will have been subscribed. 

In the interval, in accordance with an Interim 
Agreement which came into force when eight 
signatures had been affixed to the Constitution 
and the Agreement itself, the IRO Preparatory 
Commission is functioning. The Interim Agree- 
ment provides that this body shall take all 
necessary measures to bring IRO into effective 
operation, and shall arrange for the convening of 
the General Council of IRO, following the 
entry into force of the Constitution. When the 
General Council convenes, the Preparatory Com- 
mission will cease to exist. The Commission is 
to suggest plans, in consultation with existing 
organizations and with the Allied Control 
Authorities, for the program of the first year of 
the organization. It may, if necessary, take over 
any of the functions, activities, assets, and person- 
nel of existing organizations (in agreement with 


their standard of performance is such as to con- 
tribute to an integrated program. 

The Commission postponed consideration ‘of the 
requests for consultative status made by several 
voluntary societies in communications addressed to 
the Commission. The Executive Secretary is di- 
rected, however, “to study the possibilities of widen- 
ing the activities of the voluntary societies and of 
strengthening their relations with the IRO.” 


Principles on Standard of Living 

On the basis of a preliminary report by the 
Executive Secretary on the question of the 
standards of living and care of refugees, the Com- 
mission laid down a number of objectives regarding 
their diet, clothing, hygiene, education, etc. In 
effect, IRO will be striving toward the same 
standards of living as UNRRA aimed at, and there- 
fore the operations to achieve certain standards 
of life envisaged by the Preparatory Commission 
will in practice merely be a continuation of UNR- 
RA operations and policy. However, the emphasis 
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these organizations) in order to assure conti- 
nuity of operations concerned with refugees and 
displaced persons. 

The following is a breakdown of present subs- 
criptions, in per cents of the total: 
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of the IRO operations will be shifted, from the pri- 
mary UNRRA objective of relief, to rehabilitation, 
with a view to rendering the refugees and dis- 
placed persons fit for repatriation or resettlement. 

With the Executive Secretary’s report as a basis, 
the Preparatory Commission established the prin- 
ciple that the diet for persons coming under the 
Commission’s care should not be lower than that 
of the local population. Moreover, in cases where 
the local level falls below that required for a mini- 
mum standard of health, the diets of displaced 
persons should be supplemented as far as IRO re- 
sources permit. The Commission laid down the 
bases for determining minimum health, clothing 
and housing standards. 

Information provided by the Executive Secretary 
showed that in Austria the basic ration for refugees 
has had a direct relation to the basic ration estab- 
lished for the general population and has improved 
as food became available. In Italy, UNRRA sup- 
plies have made it possible to maintain the ration 
above that for the general population. In each of 
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the three western zones of Germany, the basic ration 
for refugees is at the level of the local population, 
with supplementary rations provided to certain 
groups. The basic ration in each zone varies with 
the availability of supplies. 

In all countries and zones supplies trom volun- 
tary societies have augmented the diets of the refu- 
gees and displaced persons. However, such supplies 
do not necessarily reach all persons, but are usually 
diverted to special groups in need of special 
assistance. 

Recent surveys by the Health Division otf 
UNRRA have pointed out that some groups of 
displaced persons are showing signs of malnutrition, 
although these are not as yet considered serious 
and will disappear if the ration can be raised soon. 
These difficulties are not always due to lack of 
sufficient food in calorie content but rather to lack 
of certain kinds of food over long periods. 

Preliminary study indicates that in all countries 
and zones refugees and displaced persons who are 
employed are able to augment their food through 
their earnings. To a considerable extent their 
source of augmentation is the black market. 

The Executive Secretary expressed the opinion 
that the great shortage of food which most of the 
refugees and displaced persons experienced has not 
been compensated for during the two year period 
of more adequate food. The opinion of those work- 
ing most closely with the refugees and displaced 
persons is that adequate food of sufficient variety 
(if it is possible to provide it) is important for the 
smoother working of the camps and for creating in 
the refugeés an interest in employment, repatriation 
and other matters concerning their future. 

As to employment, the Commission’s objective 
will be to arrange for work for as many displaced 
persons as can be usefully employed, either in the 
maintenance of camps, in administrative work for 
IRO, in projects sponsored by the ‘occupation au- 
thorities, or in such other undertakings “as may 
aid the individual in maintaining dignity and pro- 
viding income, and in achieving independence.” 
As far as possible, vocational training and refresher 
courses will be provided. 

The objective of the Commission in the educa- 
tional field is to organize schools and provide the 
necessary teachers and equipment so that the chil- 
dren may have the benefit of a normal education. 
Teachers are to be selected from among the refu- 
gees themselves, and the childrens’ national repre- 
sentatives will be consulted concerning appropriate 
textbooks and teaching materials. As to higher 
education, the Commission decided that it can 
only assume limited financial responsibility. Edu- 
cational plans in any case should not interfere 
with or delay plans for repatriation or resettlement. 

Within its ability to do so, the Commission de- 
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cided to encourage leisure-time activities appropri- 
ate to the different groups of refugees. All religious 
groups are to be provided with facilities to conduct 
their own religious services. 


Central Tracing Service 

The Commission decided to promote, as speedily 
as possible, the establishment of an adequate tracing 
service, and instructed the Executive Secretary to 
organize it as quickly as possible. In effect, this 
action will amount to a reorganization and expan- 
sion of already existing facilities, because UNRRA, 
in co-operation with the occupation authorities, 
has set up a Central Tracing Bureau for Germany. 

In a report to the Commission, the Executive 
Secretary noted that there are still about 3,000,000 
persons, who were scattered throughout the world 
during the war, about whom it has still been impos- 
sible to gain any information. While it is to be 
assumed that the majority of the missing are dead, 
very many of the survivors are eligible for care 
under IRO’s Constitution. Of the dead there has 
been no official confirmation. Some countries, by 
means of special legislation, have relaxed the normal 
procedure for the notification of absence and 
death to enable the relatives of missing persons to 
exercise their legal rights. Others have taken no 
action in the matter. 

The Executive Secretary’s report informed the 
Commission that certain countries have granted 
their nationals who suffered the hardship of captiv- 
ity or deportation, or the widows and orphans of 
these people, certain rights accorded to political 
prisoners and deportees. For instance, they receive 
material assistance in the form of pensions. How- 
ever, the determination of their exact status, which 
differs according to whether they are political 
prisoners, racial deportees, voluntary workers or 
requisitioned workers, gives rise to great difficulty 
if the administration relies entirely on the declara- 
tion of the persons themselves, their families or 
third parties. 

The Executive Secretary described two problems 
connected with tracing which he thought called 
for special attention. The first concerns the tracing 
and determination of the civil status of children, 
with the aim of returning: them to their families. 
The second, which has a wider scope, concerns the 
reuniting of families. The success of the repatriation 
and resettlement schemes depends to some extent 
on the reuniting of families, since many displaced 
persons are loath to take any decision without 
knowing what has happened to their families. 

In addition to instructing the Executive Secre- 
tary to establish a tracing service, the Commission 
directed him to appeal to all governments con- 
cerned to submit, as soon as possible, lists of names, 
with particulars, of persons to be traced and: .to 
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seek especially the co-operation of those countries 
where tracing operations are to be carried out. 

One of the annexes to the IRO Constitution, as 
approved by the General Assembly last December, 
contains a scale of contributions for the fifty-five 
member states and the budget for the first yea of 
IRO’s operations. 

In view of the difficulties experienced by member 
governments of IRO’s Preparatory Commission in 
making early advances, and of the uncertainty as 
to the total sums likely to be made available later 
this year, the Commission decided to approve 
operational and administrative budgets which are 
each 75 per cent of the original estimates approved 
by the General Assembly. Thus, the operational 
budget for the Commission is $112,045,000 as com- 
pared with the Assembly’s estimate, based on 100 
per cent United Nations membership in IRO, of 
$151,060,500. The administrative budget, originally 
$4,800,000, will also be operated on a 75 per cent 
basis. 

The Commission agreed that as soon as sufficient 
funds become available or are pledged, the Execu- 
tive Secretary could proceed on a 100 per cent basis. 

The Executive Secretary’s estimates give a good 
indication of what IRO expects to accomplish, 
assuming a 100 per cent budget. 


The original budget estimates were drawn up on 
the assumption that IRO’s fiscal year would begin 
on January 1, 1947. It was estimated that at that 
time 844,525 refugees would be eligible for care 
and maintenance, and that by the end of 1947 the 
number would have been reduced to 425,525. 
Based on estimated departure schedules from camps, 
the largest section of the budget (care and mainte- 
nance) was calculated originally to provide for 
219,156.500 man days in camp at 45 cents per man 
day. 

The revised estimates, based on a fiscal year 
commencing July 1, 1947 and ending June go, 1948, 
assume that there will be at least 750,000 refugees 
and displaced persons eligible for care and mainte- 
nance on the first day of the operating year and 
450,000 on the last day. The total withdrawals of 
300,000 are expected to be made up as follows: 
150,000 through repatriation, 30,000 through settle- 
ment overseas, 70,000 through settlement in coun- 
tries in Western Europe and 50,000 increase in the 
number of self-sustaining refugees and displaced 
persons no longer requiring care and maintenance. 
These are net figures, which allow for a small 
amount of infiltration or temporary increases in the 
population eligible for care. Based on a revised 
schedule of departures month by month, it is now 
assumed that there will be 213,876,000 man days 
for which care and maintenance will have to be 
provided. 
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The assumption of the work of the Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee on Refugees and, to a lesser 
degree, of UNRRA, will give IRO quasi-consular 
functions for certain categories of refugees, such as_ 
those who carry Nansen passports. lhe Preparatory 
Commission’s action on this complicated question 
is designed primarily to assure continuity of IGC’s 
protective functions. For this purpose, it will be 
necessary for the Executive Secretary to make spe- 
cial arrangements with the governments concerned, 
Appropriate clauses concerning the protection and 
status of refugees will have to be inserted in the 
agreements which the Executive Secretary is to con- 
clude with the occupation authoritics and with the 
Italian and Austrian Governments. 

Last December, the General Assembly passed a 
resolution urging governments concerned to effect 
a careful scicening of displaced persons in order 
to weed out prisoners of war and to identify war 
criminals, quislings and traitors. That resolution 
also urged governments to give high priority to all 
persons who use duress, or incite others to do so, 
in order to prevent refugees from expressing the 
wish to return to their countries of origin or to 
raise obstacles with representatives of countries of 
origin. 

The Preparatory Commission reiterated the sense 
of this resolution, recognizing the importance of 
completing the screening process as quickly as pos- 
sible, so that IRO may speedily complete its re- 
patriation task. The Commission emphasized that 
the completion of screening would assist IRO in 
avoiding granting assistance to people who do not 
come within its competence. 

With a view to promoting resettlement of refugees 
and displaced persons and at the same time en- 
couraging membership in the IRO, the Commission 
decided to urge adherence to the IRO Constitution 
on the part of those Members of the United Nations 
which have not yet adhered. 

This resolution points out that the precise form 
of contribution to IRO is a matter of negotiation, 
while admittance of refugees and displaced persons 
to the territories of governments, whether members 
of IRO or not, is similarly a matter of free nego- 
tiation between the governments and the Organ- 
ization. 

Finally, the Commission passed a resolution ex- 
pressing its preference for Geneva as the future 
headquarters of IRO, while recognizing that the 
final decision could only be taken by the General 
Council of IRO itself, when the Organization 
comes into being. The Executive Secretary was 
requested to report to the next meeting, after con- 
sultation with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, concerning the facilities that could be 
made available to IRO by the European office of 
the United Nations. 
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Work for European Reconstruction 
Economic Commission Concludes First Session 


H wine for its general objective the task of facili- 
tating concerted action for the economic recons- 
truction of Europe, the Economic Commission for 
Europe held its first series of meetings in Geneva 
from May 2 to May 15. The Commission, which is 
the first example of a regional organization estab- 
lished under the United Nations Charter, will re- 
assemble in Geneva on July 5. 

The session was of a preparatory character, and 
delegates concerned themselves almost exclusively 
with constitutional and organizational problems, 
but, in the course of the general discussion during 
the plenary sessions, the delegates defined the atti- 
tudes of their gouvernments to the Commission’s 
task. 

As a result of decisions taken by the Commission, 
the executive secretary, Gunnar Myrdal, of Sweden, 
will approach Allied Control Authorities in Ger- 
many to ascertain their views on collaboration with 
ECE. 

Methods of taking over without interruption 
those of the functions of the Emergency Economic 
Committee for Europe, the European Coal Organi- 
zation, and the European Central Inland Trans- 
port Organization, which are considered essential, 
will be studied immediately. 

A meeting of transport experts will be called on 
May 27, 1947, in Geneva, to frame recommenda- 
tions on the functions and organizational structure 
of that part of the machinery of ECE which is to 
deal with transport matters. 

The Commission elected Emil Waerum, Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Head of the Economic Depart- 
ment of the Danish Ministry of Foreign Affairs, as 
its chairman. Jacek Rudzinski, vice-chairman of 
the Polish Central Planning Board, was elected the 
Commission’s vice-chairman. 


Co-ordination of Reconstruction 

During the general debate in plenary sessions, 
delegates emphasized the need to treat European 
economic problems as vitally interdependent. The 
United States delegate, William L. Clayton, urged 
that the human and economic resources of Europe 
should be most effectively employed for the benefit 
of all, while the United Kingdom delegate, Hector 
McNeil, felt that the individual exertions of Euro- 
pean countries must be guided by a common pur- 
pose. In one way or another this point was made 
by all delegates in their speeches. 

Special emphasis was laid by several countries 
on the need for harmonizing various national re- 
construction plans. In the view of the Norwegian 
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delegate, Johan Melander, the co-ordination and 
adjustment of different plans was perhaps the most 
important function of the Commission. To the 
delegate of France, André Philip, it appeared that 
the re-equipment, technical development, and mod- 
ernization of the European economy must be 
treated as a problem affecting all European coun- 
tries alike. He emphasized also the need for planned 
specialization. Similarly the Yugoslav delegate, Leo 
Mattes, emphasized the relation between the Com- 
mission’s work and his own country’s Five-Year 
Plan. Finally, the Swedish delegate, Mrs. Karin 
Kock, pointed to the need for striking a balance 
between the various sectors of European economy, 
trade, industry, and agriculture. 

Dr. Jan Masaryk, of Czechoslovakia, made the 
point that the Commission should pay attention 
to the shifting structure of the European economy. 
This was strongly stressed by Jacek Rudzinski, of 
Poland, who drew attention to the shift of the 
economic centre of gravity from Germany to East- 
ern Europe. The United Kingdom delegate raised 
this problem from a different angle by directing 
attention to the need of a dollar-starved Europe to 
apply its efforts to the restoration of equilibrium 
in the international exchanges. 

There were several references, notably by the 
delegates of Poland and the United Kingdom, to 
the fact that the establishment of the Commission 
marked the beginning of the economic reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. In the view of the Czechoslovak 
delegate, however, Europe was still in the “relief 
and rehabilitation” stage, and it might take five 
years before the reconstruction stage was reached. 


Joint Study of Economic Problems 


On the value of joint study of economic prob- 
lems, as distinct from concrete planning, there was 
also general agreement. The United Kingdom dele- 
gate said that one of the most valuable aspects of 
the Commission’s work was that those responsible 
for economic policy in each country would be able 
to meet their opposite numbers frequently. He 
considered this only a little less valuable than the 
Commission’s specific responsibilities. The Nor- 
wegian delegate referred to the value of the Com- 
mission as a forum of discussion, and this point 
was also made by other members. In this connec- 
tion, the United Kingdom delegate emphasized 
that in order to be of value the technical studies of 
the Commission must be of a continuous character. 

The importance of help to devastated areas, in 
the light of last year’s report of the Temporary 
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Sub-Commission on the Economic Reconstruction 
of Devastated Areas was stressed by many delegates. 
The Yugoslav delegate said that it must be the 
guiding principle for the Commission and the most 
important part of its program of work: his country 
was urgently in need of many essential commodi- 
ties. The Greek delegate, A. Verdelis, was specially 
emphatic on this point; he wanted the report of 
the Temporary Sub-Commission to be considered 
as a specific item on the Commission’s agenda. The 
urgent need for help to devastated areas was em- 
phasized also by Valerian Zorin, of the U.S.S.R.; 
the Ukrainian delegate, Vasily Garbusov, and the 
Byelorussian delegate, M. Chizhov. 

Mr. Zhizkov emphasized that such aid must not 
be used for the purpose of applying political pres- 
sure. Delegates’ views seemed to differ whether the 
Commission should extend to countries which are 
not Members of the United Nations. 


Absorption of ECO, ECITO and EECE 

All delegates were anxious to give full credit to 
the achievements of the inter-governmental organi- 
ations now to be taken over, and they referred par- 
ticularly to UNRRA in this connection. They 
were all agreed in principle on the continuation of 
some of their functions. The United States dele- 
gate emphasized that the existence of these bodies 
had so far been a stimulus to American shipments 
to Europe. The Belgian delegate, A. Obert de 
Thieusies, mentioned that the organizations con- 
cerned had not yet solved all the problems and 
that it would be for the Commission to find the 
remaining solutions. In this he referred particu- 
larly to the allocation of certain raw materials. 

The following special points were made: 

1. The interim period of take over must involve 
no loss of efficiency and no loss of the spirit which 
had so far animated those bodies; and 

2. Close attention must be given to staff prob- 
lems so that the competence of the present stafl 
should be made full use of. 


Attitude to Germany 

The attitude toward Germany was considered of 
great importance by most delegations. Four main 
views seemed to emerge from the discussion: 

1. The delegates of Denmark, Emil Waerum; 
Holland, A. B. Speekenbrink; and Luxembourg, 
Lambert Schaus, whose countries’ economies are 
closely linked to that of Germany, emphasized that 
there was insufficient collaboration with the Con- 
trol Authorities. They hoped that the Commission 
would set itself the task of establishing better and 
more direct relations. 

2. The United Kingdom delegate, representing 
an occupying power, said that his Government was 
anxious to improve facilities for consultation, and 
he reminded the Commission that the economy of 


Functions and Composition of the 


Economic Commission for Europe 


The basic mandate of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, which was determined by 
the Economic and Social Council at its fourth 
session in March, 1947, is: 

The Economic Commission for Europe, act- 
ing within the framework of the policies of 
the United Nations, and subject to the general 
supervision of the Council, shall, provided that 
the Commission takes no action in respect to 
any country without the general agreement of 
the government of that country: 

1. Initiate and participate in measures for 
facilitating concerted action for the economic 
reconstruction of Europe, for raising the level 
of European economic activity, and for main- 
taining and strengthening the economic rela- 
tions of the European countries both among 
themselves and with other countries of the 
world; 

2. Make or sponsor such investigations and 
studies of economic and technological prob- 
lems and of developments within member 
countries ‘of the Commission and_ within 
Europe generally as the Commission deems 
appropriate; 

3. Undertake or sponsor the collection, evalu- 
ation and dissemination of such economic, 
technological, and statistical information as the 
Commission deems appropriate. 

The Commission consists of representatives 
of the seventeen European Members of the 
United Nations (Belgium, the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, 
Greece, Iceland, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Sweden, Turkey, the Ukrai- 
nian S.S.R., the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, 
and Yugoslavia), together with the United 
States of America. All these countries, with the 
exception of Iceland, were represented at the 
opening sessions. 


Germany must not lag too far behind the recon- 
struction of the rest of Europe. The United States 
delegate equally stressed the anxiety of his Gov- 
ernment to establish better relations between the 
United States Occupation Authorities and other Eu- 
ropean countries. 

3. The delegate of Poland emphasized that as 
the concern of the United States and United King- 
dom members for the recovery was not shared by 
all members of the Commission, the Commission 
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would have to be very careful in its interpretation 
of those views. 

,. The delegate of France stated that the suc- 
cess of the Commission would depend largely on 
its interpretation of Article 10 of the terms of 
reference which deals with finding a balance be- 
tween the conflicting points of view. 


Status and Procedure of ECE 


On the work of the ECE itself, the Greek dele- 
gate expressed his disappointment that the Com- 
mission would not be permanently in_ session 
as he had hoped. The United Kingdom delegate 
was in favor of as many full sessions as_ possible 
and of close contacts in the intervening periods. 
His Government would maintain a permanent 
alternate in Geneva and send a delegate to each 
session, including a Cabinet Minister once or 
twice a year. The French delegate said that his 
Government would do likewise. 

The U.S.S.R. delegate was of the opinion that 
the success of the ECE would depend primarily 
on its close observance of the principle of “no in- 
terference with national sovereignty” as enunciated 
in the terms of reference. The delegate of the 
Ukraine also shared this opinion. 

The Danish delegate hoped that the Economic 
and Social Council would give the Commission a 
sufficient measure of independence to enable it 
to deal with its tasks quickly and_practicably. 
Reference was also made by the Swedish member 
to the need for so organizing the Commission that 
it would deal with practical problems without de- 
lay. The United Kingdom delegate stressed the 
need for good relations from the beginning with 
other agencies, such as ITO, FAO, the Fund, and 
the Bank, while the United States delegate said 
that his Government regarded the ECE as in a 
way complementary to the ITO now being created. 


Rules of Procedure 


After the general debate on the terms of refer- 
ence, the Commission made a number of decisions 
of a preliminary and organizational nature. 

{t adopted rules of procedure, and decided 
with respect to voting that decisions be made 
by a majority of members present and voting 
pending a final decision by the Commission at its 
second session. 

The three proposals on this rule put up at the 
session were: (1) That decisions be made by a 
majority of members present and voting; (2) that 
decisions be made by a two-thirds majority of 
members present and voting; and (3) that unan- 
imity be required. 

The Commission decided, subject to any action 
the General Assembly may take, that Russian be 
used as a working language in addition to English 
and French, and that Spanish and Chinese will 
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not be included among official languages of ECE. 

(Official implementation of this rule cannot be 
given until the General Assembly takes the neces- 
sary action.) 


Admission in Consultative Capacity 


Two principles concerning the admission of non- 
member countries and international organizations 
other than specialized agencies to consultative 
status were laid down. The Commission itself, it 
was agreed, will take the initiative and decide 
which countries and organizations’ should partici- 
pate in a consultative capacity. Any such decisions 
are to be taken with the interests of the Commis- 
sion in view. This means, in effect, that countries 
and organizations whose co-operation will be of 
value in carrying out the Commission’s work will 
be invited. 

As a step toward settling the question of rela- 
tionships with the Allied Control Council, the 
executive secretary of ECE was instructed to ap- 
proach the Allied Control Authorities to ascer- 
tain their views. ; 

On this point, Paul R. Porter, of the United 
States, said that questions relating to Germany 
should be considered for Germany as a whole. 
Until ‘the unification of Germany was achieved, 
contact with the different occupation authorities 
should be maintained pending the establishment of 
a central body, attached perhaps to General Head- 
quarters in Berlin, on the lines of the office for the 
British and United States zones at present located 
in Minden. 

Sir David Waley, of the United Kingdom, shared 
his American colleague’s point of view and ob- 
served that as there were four occupation authori- 
ties, it would be advisable to get in touch with 
all of them with a view of ensuring concerted ac- 
tion. 

Georges J. Boris, of France, said that his Gov- 
ernment was fully aware of the important place 
occupied by Germany in the European economic 


-system. That was why he felt it would be useful 


for the Secretariat to get in touch with the occupa- 
tion authorities. 


European Inland Transport 


The Commission had before it recommenda- 
tions regarding the organization of work in the 
field of European inland transport made to the 
Economic and Social Council by the Transport and 
Communications Commission. It also considered 
a document submitted by ECITO describing the 
structure and activities of ECITO and which con- 
tained that organization’s views on the main- 
tenance of work which it considered essential. 

The Commission decided to request the execu- 
tive secretary to convene a meeting of transport 
experts on May 27 in Geneva and to invite, in 
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addition to ECE member governments, non-mem- 
ber governments having direct rail or waterway 
connection with Continental Europe (in a consul- 
tative capacity only) ; specialized agencies; Allied 
Control Authorities in Germany; and the follow- 
ing inter-governmental organizations: (1) Inter- 
national Committee for Rail Transport; (2) Inter- 
national Railway Union; (3) International Rail- 
way Wagon Union; (4) International Passenger 
aud Baggage Car Union; (5) European Confer- 
ence on Time Tables; (6) European Freight Time 
‘lable Conference. 

The task of the forthcoming meeting of trans- 
port experts will be twofold. In the first place, it 
has been asked to frame recommendations regard- 
ing the functions and the organizational arrange- 
ments within the framework of the Commission 
required to deal with inland transport problems 
in general. Secondly, it should recommend practical 
measures connected with the termination of the 
activities of the ECITO and outline the essential 
work in the field of European transport performed 
until now by ECITO which should be fully main- 
tained in the transfer of activities to the ECE. 


Termination of EECE 


The Commission considered two documents in 
relation to the termination of the activities of 
EECE. One was submitted by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of EECE, describing the structure and activi- 
ties of the Emergency Economic Commitee for Eu- 
rope, and the second was drawn up by member 
governments of EECE recommending continuation 
of the essential functions of that body. 

The Commission decided to defer until its sec- 
ond session the determination of what work of the 
EECE it is essential to continue, thus giving time 


for further study to ECE members who are not 
members of the Emergency Economic Committee, 
This will be done in the light of a study to be 


made by the executive secretary and of comments . 


of member governments of the Commission. 

The Commission further recommended that not 
later than 45 days after the close of ECE’s second 
session, the Emergency Economic Committee be 
terminated and those of its functions which ECE 
decides to take over be simultaneously transferred. 


Termination of ECO 


The chairman of the European Coal Organiza- 
tion submitted for the information of the Com- 
mission a document describing the structure and 
the activities of the organization and setting out 
those aspects of its work the continuation of which 
was considered essential. 

The Commission unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion recommending that ECO continue its activi- 
ties until the transfer of its operations to ECE 
took place. The termination of ECO and the simul- 
taneous transfer of its functions to ECE shall take 
place not later than the end of 1947. 

Secondly, the Commission invited the executive 
secretary to prepare for the second session of the 
ECE, in consultation with ECO, the chairman of 
the second committee (coal) of ECE and other 
experts, concrete proposals regarding the structure 
of the future coal body, its membership and posi- 
tion within the framework of ECE, its rules of 
procedure, the scope of its activities and its terms. 
of reference. 

Thirdly, the Commission agreed that the new 
coal body shall not be able to carry out its recom- 
mendations without the approval of the interested 
governments. 


United Nations Broadeasts to Radio Amateurs 


Tue first broadcast made to the radio amateurs 
of the world under the terms of an agreement 
concluded on April 17, 1947, between the Depart- 
ment of Public Information of the United Nations 
and the International Amateur Radio Union, oc- 
cured on May 20 from amateur station W2CPX, 
operating at Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, by special authority of the 
United States Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

Introduced by George W. Bailey, President of 
the International Amateur Radio Union, the 
Assistant Secretary-General for Public Information, 
Benjamin A. Cohen, greeted the radio amateurs 
of the world and spoke of his conviction that 
their co-operation could do very much to spread 
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understanding of the United Nations and bring 
together the peoples of the world. 

Among other speakers on this inaugural broad- 
cast were Brigadier General F. E. Stoner, Chief 
Communications Engineer of the United Nations; 
Stanley Lewers and Jack Clarricoats, President and 
Secretary respectively of the Radio Society of Great 
Britain; and Admiral Joseph Redman, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Western Union Telegraph Company. 

The International Amateur Radio Union and 
the United Nations Department of Public Informa- 
tion have made arrangements to provide, from 
now on, material which will be broadcast point to 
point (or as a person-to-person service) by selected 
members among the 100,000 amateurs of all coun- 
tries affiliated with the Radio Union. 
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Control of Narcotic Drugs 
How Present International System Works 


Sramiscat. reports from 140 countries and terri- 
tories covering every phase of the narcotic position 
in their areas were scrutinized by the Permanent 
Central Opium Board at its 48th session held at 
Geneva between April 14 and 18. 

Composed of eight members appointed by virtue 
of their technical competence, impartiality and in- 
dependent standing, the Permanent Central Opium 
Board is the body which continually watches inter- 
national trade in narcotics. It is the Board’s function 
to ensure that governments fulfil their obligations 
under international conventions and that no coun- 
try becomes a center for illicit traffic or accumulates 
unduly large stocks. The provisions of the 1925 
and 1931 conventions under which it operates, en- 
dow the Board with administrative and semi-judi- 
cial functions and empower it to declare “embar- 
goes” against further exports when the estimates 
establishing the legitimate requirements of all 
countries have been exceeded. The Board rports 
its findings each year to the contracting parties to 
the conventions, and to the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 


Yearly “Balance Sheet” 


The statistics supplied to the Permanent Central 
Opium Board cover the entire movement of nar- 
cotics falling under the Conventions—from produc- 
tion and manufacture down to all kinds of uses 
(consumption, conversion, export and stocks). 
They enable the Board to draw up a yearly “bal- 
ance sheet,” for each narcotic, and. to see that the 
supply in any one year is duly accounted for by its 
utilization and by the stocks at the end of the year. 
The necessary information is supplied in statistical 
forms which are periodically distributed by the 
Board to governments. 

On the basis of the review made at the last session, 
the Board will demand explanations of govern- 
ments whose activities in narcotics exceeded their 
approved estimates for 1945. In the past the Board 
has imposed an average of 10 to 12 “embargoes” 
per year on countries which have exceeded their 


import limits. These “embargoes” have never been 


challenged by any government. 

Reports for 1946 transactions were due on May 1 
and will be reviewed at a later meeting of the 
Board. 

In 1937 a total of 164 reports were received by 
the Board from countries and territories and the 
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number reached its lowest point of 125 in 1942. 
In 1945 the Board examined 140 reports. Lithuania, 
Estonia and Latvia have now dropped out as re- 
porting, units and, at the last session, the Board 
noted with regret that reports had not been re- 
ceived from Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Ecuador. 

The members of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board taking part in the Geneva session comprised 
distinguished authorities on drug control. The 
United States was represented by Herbert L. May, 
a member of the Board since its inception in 1928, 
and its current President. 

Johan H. Delgorge was the representative of the 
Netherlands. The Vice-President of the Poard, Mr. 
Delgorge is also the Netherlands’ repiesentative 
on the United Nations Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs. He attended the Opium Conference of 1936, 
and has had long supervisory experience in the 
Netherlands Indies. 

Sir Atul Chatterjee of India has been a member 
of the Board for more than 12 years and was former- 
ly its Vice-President. Sir Atul is currently a member 
of the International Labor Office Committee of 
Experts on the Application of Conventions, and 
was Chairman of the ILO Governing Body in 1932- 
33. He is also a member of the League of Nations 
Liquidation Board. 

France was represented by Professor Joseph 
Bougault, an outstanding authority on drugs. Pro- 
fessor Bougault served as an expert at the 1931 
Conference on Narcotics, and he is a member of 
the Drug Supervisory Board. 

Sir Malcolm Delevingne of the United Kingdom 
is Chairman of the Drug Supervisory Body. He 
was British delegate at the International Opium 
Conference at Geneva in 1924-25 and 1931. From 
1921 to 1934 Sir Malcolm served as British repre- 
sentative on the League Opium Committee. 


Common Concern of Humanity 

Control of the widespread and insidious evil of 
narcotic traffic is a common concern of humanity. 
Every country has its systems for dealing with the 
menace and national control of narcotics has two 
distinct aspects: 

(a) supervision of the licit activities of licensed 
firms and individuals, which is generally exercised 
by the national authorities in charge of health, wel- 
fare and statistical questions, in collaboration with 
the customs for controlling imports and exports; 
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(b) repression of the illicit traffic and use, in 
which police departments, generally specialized 
squads, play the more prominent part. 

Because all efforts made to fight the illicit traffic 
in narcotics, without first exercising a universal 
and strict supervision of the licit trade, have proved 
utterly futile, the international Conventions of 
February 19, 1925 and July 13, 1931 were drawn 
up in order to organize and bring the national 
controls of the licit trade under international super- 
vision. The importance attached by governments to 
these measures is shown by the fact that 65 coun- 
tries ratified the 1925, Convention and 66 the 1931 
Convention. The only international conventions 
ratified by as many nations are those of the Red 
Cross and the Universal Postal Union. 


Under Control of Three Bodies 


Since the United Nations assumed the functions 
of the League on this subject, the international 
system of control is in the hands of three bodies: 
the Economic and Social Council’s Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs, the Drug Supervisory Body and 
the Permanent Central Opium Board. 

The Commission on Narcotic Drugs is composed 
of fifteen representatives of governments. It is a 
policy-making body which advises and makes recom- 
mendations to the Economic and Social Council 
and assists it in the supervision of the application of 
the international Conventions. It is also responsible 
for preparing the drafts of any new international 
agreements on narcotic drugs. 

The Drug Supervisory Body is composed of four 
experts, who pass upon estimates of the needs of 
governments for narcotic drugs, and publish a 
statement at the end of the year which fixes the 
limits of imports, manufacture, etc. for the follow- 
ing year. One of the four members of the Drug 
Supervisory Body is appointed by the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs, one by the Permanent Central 
Opium Board and the other two by the World 
Health Organization. 

The Permanent Central Board which was first 
established by the 1925 Convention, has the func- 
tions already described. The members of the Board 
were formerly appointed by the Council of the 
League of Nations. As soon as the Protocol of De- 
cember 11, 1946 amending the Narcetic Conven- 
tions comes into force, this responsibility will fall 
on the Economic and Social Council. 

Technically both the Permanent Central Opium 
Board and the Drug Supervisory Body are inde- 
pendent organizations but they are connected ad- 
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ministratively with the United Nations. The Com- 

mission and the Economic and Social Council 

can always discuss and comment on the reports. 
That the work of some two decades in the inter- 


national control of narcotics has been successful is' 


proved by the Permanent Central Board’s review 
of the position at the conclusion of World War II. 
In its report written in July 1945, a statement 
which still holds good, the Board summed up the 
position as follows:— 


‘“(a) The Conventions under which the Board 
operates are, together with the Treaties establish- 
ing the Red Cross and the Universal Postal 
Union, the most widely ratified in the world. They 
have not been impaired by the war. 


(b) While some domestic controls have disap- 
peared or been disorganized, the majority of the 
controls have survived the war, and continued their 
work, even in cases of enemy occupation. The areas 
in which controls perhaps most need to be re- 
established and reconstructed are the Balkans and 
the Far East. In Central and South America, they 
need to be gradually built up through advice, ex- 
perience and increased financial provision. 


(c) The Board and its secretariat continue to 
function. The body of information on which the 
Board’s control is based sank, at its lowest point, to 
a little below two-thirds of its pre-war volume, and 
it has been steadily increasing in the last two or 
three years. 


(d) The Board trusts that, in views of the situ- 
ation described in this report and with the assistance 
of governments and Military Occupying Authori- 
ties—in particular of the Government of the Soviet 
Union and of the Military Authorities in Germany 
and the Far East—this whole piece of international 
work will be restored in the near future to its 
pre-war scope and level of efficiency. 


(e) The control of narcotics was instituted in 
order to master a widespread and insidious evil, 
recognized as such by governments and the public. 
In the decade before the war, the international 
and national controls, working in close co-opera- 
tion, fulfilled their purpose with remarkable suc- 
cess. For instance, in the United States, it was 
estimated that addiction was reduced by as much 
as 60%. It cannot be too often emphasized, how- 
ever, that the danger will recur unless measures 
are taken at once to reinstate the controls where 
necessary.” 
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Italy’s Application for Membership 


Referred to Security Council Committee for Study and Report 


LL ALY’s application for admission to merhbership 
in the United Nations was referred by the Security 
Council on May 22 to the Council’s Membership 
Committee for study and report. Similar action had 
been taken by the Council on April go in connec- 
tion with an application from Hungary (see the 
Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 18). 

In submitting the application to the Secretary- 
General in a letter dated May 7, 1947, Count Carlo 
Sforza, Minister of Foreign Affairs, stated that the 
Italian Government fully accepts the principles 
laid down in the United Nations Charter and is 
willing to assume the obligations deriving from 
membership. 

The letter continued: “My Government fully 
realizes that the United Nations, based on the prin- 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all its Members, 
is the best instrument to safeguard the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security and to 
ensure ever greater and more effective co-operation 
between the various nations—principles which the 
new democratic Italy is firmly resolved to observe 
in its international relations. 

“The Italian Government is confident that the 
United Nations will appreciate the willing con- 
tribution which will be made to its activities by 
Italy—who by her sacrifices has already given proof 
of her will to co-operate in the common cause, in 
particular by her contribution to the United Na- 
tions in war during two years of co-belligerency.” 

Article 4 of the Charter of the United Nations 
provides that membership in the United Nations 
is open to all peace-loving states which accept the 
obligations contained in the Charter and, in the 
judgment of the organization, are able and willing 
to carry out those obligations. Admission is to be 
effected by a decision of the General Assembly on 
the recommendation of the Security Council. 

At the outset of the Council’s morning meeting 
on May 22, Colonel W. R. Hodgson of Australia 
stated that, for reasons which he had given pre- 
viously in connection with Hungary’s application, 
his Government did not think that Italy’s request 
should be on the Council’s agenda. The applica- 
tion was quite out of order, he submitted, and 
should not be received or entertained. 

He called attention first to the fact that a com- 
mittee on procedure of the General Assembly was 
to meet on May 26 (see “This Week,” page 581). 
to consider the Provisional Rules of Procedure with 
a view to meeting a committee of the Security 
Council to agree on mutually satisfactory rules 
on the admission of new Members. 
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In the opinion of the Australian Government, 
certain rules which the Council had adopted were 
ultra vires. For instance, Rule 60 states that “the 
Security Council shall decide whether the 
applicant is a peace-loving state and is able and 
willing to carry out the obligations” of the Charter, 
whereas Article 4 of the Charter refers to states 
which, “in the judgment of the organization’”— 
that is, in the judgment of the General Assembly— 
are able and willing to carry out those obligations. 

The Security Council, Colonel Hodgson stated, 
should consider the application from the point of 
view of peace and security, which was only a limited 
part of the obligations contained in the Charter. 

There was also a juridical issue, he continued, 
for the peace treaty with Italy, like those with four 
other states (Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary and Ru- 
mania) had not been ratified, and until it was 
ratified it did not come into effect. The treaty was 
making slow progress through the United States 
Congress, he noted. 

As the whole position in relation to membership 
is based, according to the Charter, on the sovereign 
equality of all states, Italy, like the other ex-enemy 
states, was still bound by the provisions of the 
armistice agreement, and this placed grave limita- 
tions on its sovereignty, Colonel Hodgson declared. 

Apart from these facts, the Council had a prior 
duty, following the request of the General Assem- 
bly, to re-examine the applications of Albania, 
Ireland, Mongolia, Portugal and Trans-Jordan. 

As spokesmen of the ex-enemy states: had indi- 
cated that as soon as treaty ratification took place, 
they would apply for membership, Colonel Hodg- 
son felt that the Council should consider them 
all together, not piecemeal. 

At the suggestion of Faris el-Khouri of Syria the 
Council decided, however, to admit the item to 
the agenda. Dr. Quo Tai-chi of China then pro- 
posed that, according to the Council’s established 
procedure, the application should be referred to 
the Council’s Membership Committee. 

Andrei A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. declared that 
consideration of the substance of Italy’s applica- 
tion was part of the whole question of applications 
from countries with which peace treaties should be 
concluded and ratified. Therefore, if the applica- 
tion were referred to the Membership Committee, 
it would be considered at the appropriate time. 

After dealing with the Greek question (see page 
583) at its afternoon meeting on the same day, 
the Council adopted the Chinese proposal by 10 
affirmative votes, with Australia abstaining. 
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Prians for a world-wide United Nations appeal 
to meet the emergency needs of millions of children, 
adolescents and expectant and nursing mothers, 
through the voluntary contribution of one day’s 
pay, began to take definite shape last week. 

The broad outlines of the plans for the forth- 
coming campaign, which is to be called the “United 
Nations Appeal for Children,” have now been re- 
leased by the Secretary-General. 

By next October, it is expected, the many prepa- 
ratory steps now in hand will be completed and 
the United Nations, acting through international 
and national committees and through non-govern- 
mental oranizations, will appeal to the peoples of 
the world for voluntary contributions. The welfare, 
and perhaps the lives, of some sixty million chil- 
dren depend on the success of the campaign. 

The one day’s pay proposal—a new approach to 
the problem of world relief—was originally sug- 
gested at the second part of the General Assembly’s 
first session by Aake Ording, who was then a mem- 
ber of the Norwegian Delegation. The General 
Assembly instructed the Secretary-General to study 
the practicability of the plan and to report on his 
conclusions to the Economic and Social Council. 
Mr. Lie requested Mr. Ording to assume direction 
of the Secretariat’s work in connection with the 
project. 

The Secretary-General suggested to the Economic 
and Social Council, at its session last March, that 
the one day’s pay proposal be linked to the needs 
of children, and particularly to the financial re- 
quirements of the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund. The Council unanimously approved 
the proposals for the special world-wide appeal by 
way of the collection either of one day’s pay or of 
some alternative form of collection better adapted 
to each particular country. 


Secretary-General’s Report 

In his report to the Council, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral described how, after the liberation of European 
countries, people from all walks cf life, in occupied 
and non-occupied countries alike, took the initiative 
in assisting their suffering fellows by organizing 
relief drivgs. Many of these drives asked people to 
centribute the equivalent of one day’s earnings. 

A similar collection on an international scaie 
would, the report suggested, materially help in fur- 
nishing funds for urgent relief needs. The report 
tentatively estimated that even if current and pro- 
jected relief programs, both governmental and vol- 
untary, were fully executed, a gap amounting to 
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United Nations Appeal for Children 


Plans Announced on “One Day’s Pay” Proposal 





several hundred million dollars would still remain. 

The appeal should not be limited to wage 
earners only, the report suggested; it should be 
all-inclusive, and the slogan of “One Day’s Pay” 
should be universally adopted. 

The Secretary-General’s report to the Council 
further suggested that a united effort of this kind at 
the same time and for the same purpose all over 
the world would create a powerful moral and psy- 
chological effect. From this angle the active partici- 
pation also of countries which have themselves 
suffered was held to be crucial to the whole project, 
in order to avoid any feeling of one-sidedness in 
relief. The spirit, it was felt, should be one not 
of charity but of mutual help to meet a univer- 
sat responsibility. At the same time the report 
emphasized that the collection should be linked 
with an equitable system for the allocation 
and disposal of funds. In particular it was con- 
sidered important to safeguard the interests of 
participating countries which face difficulties in 
matters of production and foreign exchange. 


The Central Idea 

The Secretariat sees the central idea of the United 
Nations Appeal for Children as one enabling men 
and women everywhere in the world to express 
their faith, in the words of the Charter of the 
United Nations, that men can “live together in 
peace with one another as good neighbors.” The 
cause of international children’s relief in particular 
will give to all men the opportunity, which many 
of them are now seeking, of expressing in a con- 
crete manner their sincere desire that this principle 
of the United Nations should be made fully 
effective. 

Accordingly, the Secretariat feels that the col- 
lection should achieve the highest possible degree 
of universality. As far as possible, all the people 
in all countries should devote their effort simul- 
taneously to the cause of international children’s 
relief everywhere under the. auspices of the United 
Nations. 


A Voluntary Non-Governmental Effort 


The collection is to be a voluntary non-govern- 
mental effort. It is therefore contemplated that an 
international committee will be set up, which, in 
co-operation with the Secretary-General, should 
appeal to the public and sponsor the collection. 

It was generally agreed in the Economic and 
Social Council that the responsibility for the collec- 
tion in each country should be borne by broadly 
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The United Nations Appeal for 
Children is an important and con- 
crete way in which all the peoples 
of the United Nations can help 
each other, by helping youngsters 
like these Filipino children (right), 
and this young Polish veteran (be- 
low), who was wounded in the 


Warsaw uprising. 
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representative national committees organized in 
the manner best suited to the circumstances of 
each country. In collaboration with the Secretary- 
General and the international co-ordinating com- 
mittee, these national committees would organize 
the campaigns in each country, fix the national 
targets, and co-operate with their governments in 
the agreements to be reached with the Secretary- 
General as to the disposal of the national collec- 
tion and as to the purchase of supplies within the 
country for use elsewhere. 


Flexibility of Campaign 

The consensus in the Economic and _ Social 
Council was that the fund-raising should be 
sufficiently flexible to fit varying national patterns. 
Thus, the slogan of “One Day’s Pay” is not 
mandatory. In the course of discussion in the 
Council, several suggestions were made as to how 
the slogan could be adapted to the different pro- 
fessional groups. It was suggested that even in 
industrial areas the measurement of the money to 
be collected may vary. In some countries the em- 
ployers may be prepared to match the total amount 
contributed by the employees in their firms. Among 
farmers other measures will have to be used. On a 
dairy farm the income of one day’s milk production 
might be the basis. In other cases it might be the 
acreage. In still others a bushel of wheat, a sack of 
potatoes or a bowl of rice might be the equitable 
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share. One delegate suggested that national quotas, 
based on the “One Day’s Pay” formula, might be 
fixed and national committees given the task ol 
raising the money in the most effective way tor 
the country concerned. 

Since one of the purposes of the plan is to make 
it truly universal, the Economic and Social Council 
took account of the special difficulties of certain 
countries and provided for governments with each 
country concerning how these difficulties may be 
overcome. The Secretariat believes that such agree- 
ments should cover the questions of the distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of the national collections as 
between the needs of the children in the country 
itself and the international children’s relief pro- 
gram and, where applicable, the most suitable 
mode of transfer of funds, taking into account the 
foreign exchange position of the country concerned. 
This provision, the Secretariat hopes, will  safe- 
guard the interests of the national committees and 
at the same time allay possible governmental fears 
of embarrassing financial obligations. 
open to the Secretary-General and the international 
Children’s Emergency Fund,with its agreed formula 
for priorities and its thoroughly considered and 
clearly formulated procedure for distribution, may 
be the main international beneficiary of the pro- 
ceeds of the collection. However, the Council made 
no definite ruling in the matter. It is therefore 
open to the Secretary-Generla and the international 
committee, when established, to allocate and make 
recommendations regarding the disposal of the 
funds collected, on the basis of an agreement en- 
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These Greek youngsters are 
a handful of the thirty 
million European children 
who need international re. 
lief to fend off starvation 
and disease. The school. 
house at Stroumi was a war 
casualty, so school is held 
in the open air. When it is 
too cold—and it can be 
very cold in Epirus—there 
is no school. 
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tered into between the Secretary-General and the 
government of each country. 

The campaign cannot succeed without the help 
of governments, which can assist and facilitate the 
work of the national committees in a number of 
ways, especially in transferring and _ allocating 
funds, and in granting tax exemption. 

In his first communication with governments on 
this subject, the Secretary-General on April 29 
urged the Members of the United Nations as well 
as eighteen non-Member states to aid in furthering 
the campaign. “I am deeply convinced,” Mr. Lie 
wrote, “that the plan, if successful, will help to 
create better understanding among nations.” He 
asked’ the governments for suggestions and _ obser- 
vations on the plan. 


Timing of Campaign 

Considerable time will be required for the ade- 
quate preparation of such a large-scale campaign. 
For this reason, and having regard for the need for 
the most suitable timing of the collection itself, 
the Secretary-General, acting under the authority 
of the Economic and Social Council, has decided 
that it should take place not earlier than some 
time toward the end of this year. 

The work involved covers these stages: 

First, the establishment of machinery on_ the 
international as well as national and local levels. 
This work has already begun and is expected to 
continue until late summer. 

Second, the detailed preparation of the cam- 
paign through the machinery thus established. 
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This preparation will probably last from _ late 
summer until the end of October. 

Finally, the actual campaign and collection. ‘This 
might start at the end of October and reach its 
climax on the date to be fixed by the Secretary- 


General. 
The Children’s Fund 

While the United Nations Appeal tor Children 
will be free to allocate contributions as it sees fit, 
it is anticipated that probably the chief beneficiary 
of the Appeal will be the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (ICEF). The fund was estab- 
lished by the General Assembly last December for 
the benefit of children and adolescents who were 
victims of aggression. The ICEF was authorized to 
receive funds from any assets made available by 
UNRRA, or any voluntary contributions trom 
governments, voluntary agencies, individuals, or 
other sources. The United Nations Appeal tor 
Children is a fund-raising agency, while the ICEF 
is primarily a distributing agency. 

At least thirty million undernourished children 
in Europe alone are now existing on standards 
considerably lower than those prior to the Second 
World War. An equal or greater number of children 
in Asia are in need of supplementary tood. The 
Executive Board of the Fund realizes that it can- 
not hope to meet this gigantic need at the outset 
of its operations and therefore proposes to give 
one supplementary meal a day to a total of twenty 
million children under eighteen years of age and 
to nursing and pregnant mothers. 


The Fund recognizes that primary responsibility 
for child welfare lies with national governments 
and that its own purpose is to provide supplemen- 
tary assistance where needed. 


To initiate this supplementary program, the 
Secretary-General has* requested donor govern- 
ments to contribute a minimum of $200,000,000. 
It is estimated that this amount, added to contribu- 
tions from recipient governments themselves in the 
form of local foodstuffs, warehousing, transporta- 
tion, and other services, is necessary to set the ma- 
chinery in motion. Once this machinery has been 
established, however, it is hoped that this supple- 
mentary program will be in part continued on the 
basis of voluntary contributions from non-govern- 
mental sources. 

The resolution of the General Assembly creating 
the Fund requires it to ensure that all supplies or 
other assistance under the program will be equita- 
bly dispensed or distributed on the basis of need, 
without discrimination because of race, creed, na- 
tionality status, or political belief. Governments 
requesting assistance will submit to the ICEF pro- 
posals containing full information as to their needs 
and their plans tor utilizing the Fund’s assistance. 
Experienced representatives of the Fund will be 
sent to the applicant countries to confirm the 
needs, and, in close and friendly co-operation with 
each government, to insure that the purposes of 
the Fund and the conditions of the General As- 
sembly’s resolution are diligently carried out in all 
countries receiving aid. 


While no accurate estimates have 
yet been made, it is known that 
the number of children in the Far 
East who need emergency aid ex- 
ceeds thirty million. Chi Li, the 
Chinese child in the picture, lost 


both his parents in an air-raid. 





PERSONALITIES 


General Assembly Special Session—Peru 


Juan Bautista de La- 
valle, chief representative 
of Peru to the First Special 
Session of the General As- 
sembly, is the representa- 
tive of his country to the 
Pan-American Union in 
Washington, D. C., and 
holds the rank of Ambassa- 
dor. He graduated in law 
and political science at the 
University of San Marcos, 
Lima, and _ subsequently 
held the post of First Sec- 
retary and Chargé d’Affaires ad-interim to the 
Peruvian Legation in Bolivia (1916 to 1918). He 


Mr. de Lavalle 


General Assembly Special Session—Uruguay 


Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, chief representa- 
tive of Uruguay to the First Special Session of the 
General Assembly, was appointed Minister Pleni- 
potentiary and permanent representative of Uru- 
guay to the United Nations in February 1947. He 
was born in San Jose, Uruguay, in 1898, and re- 
ceived his degree in the humanities at the Univer- 
sity of Montevideo, subsequently becoming a pro- 
fessor of history there. 

L-Jected a member of the House of Deputies and 
later its Vice-President, he served, from 1929 to 
1932, as Minister of Education. As the result of 
political differences with the Government, he re- 
signed his official positions and left the country in 
1933, becoming a professor at the University of Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Military Staff Committee—Chairman 


Admiral Sir Henry 
Ruthven Moore, _ senior 
naval representative and 
chairman of the United 
Kingdom delegation to the 
Military Staff Committee, 
was chairman of the Com- 
mittee for the month of 
May. Born in 1886, he be- 
gan his naval career as a 
cadet in 1902. He was pro- 
moted Lieutenant in 1908, 
Commander in 1919, Cap- 
tain in 1926, Rear Admiral 
in 1938, Vice-Admiral in 1941 and Admiral in 1945. 

Sir Henry served on the staff of the Royal Staff 
College from 1921 to 1924 and attended the Im- 
perial Defence College in 1927. He was Assistant 


Admiral Moore 
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was First Secretary to the Peruvian Legation ig? 
Paris, and Secretary to the Peruvian delegation to! 
the 1919 Peace Conference in Paris. 

On his return to Peru he taught for several years 
juridical and political science and international. 
law at the Faculty of Law of the University of San 
Marcos. In 1941, and again in 1943, he was elected) 
a member of the Board of Directors of the Inter 
American Bar Association. He was elected a mem: 
ber (judge) of the Supreme Court of Justice by thé 
Peruvian Congress in 1945. 

Mr. de Lavalle was a representative of his cou 
try to the Eighth International Conference of thé 
Americas in 1938 and to the second part of thé 
First Session of the General Assembly in 1946. 


The author of a number of books, Mr. Fabrega 
eventually went to the 
United States to do re- 
search in the national ar- 
chives for his books The 
Life of Abraham Lincoln 
and The Life of Artigas, 
now in preparation. At the 
same time he served as a 
visiting professor at the 
College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and at 
Mills College, Oakland 
City, California. 


Mr. Fabregat 


Secretary of the British Delegation to the Confer 
ences on Limitation of Armaments in Washingtot 
(1921 to 1922) and in Geneva (1927). In 1930 he 
was appointed Deputy Director of the Plans Divs 
sion of the Admiralty, becoming Director in 193% 
After two years of service afloat, he was appointe 
Commodore First-Class and Chief-of-Staff to 
Commander-in-Chief of the Home Fleet (1936 t 
1938) and served as Aide-de-Camp to H. M. th 
King (1937 to 1938) and as Chief-of-Staff to th 
Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth (1938-1939); 

At the outbreak of the Second World War, Ad 
miral Moore was given command of the Thi 
Cruiser Squadron of the Mediterranean Fleet. Sub 
sequently he held the positions of Assistant am 
then as Vice-Chief of Naval Staff, Second-in-Com 
mand (1943) and Commander-in-Chief (1944) 4 
the Home Fleet. 
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